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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into | 


correspondence as to rejected communications : and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


So far as all questions of national debt go, Mr. 


Asquith’s Budget is more than sound. It is the out- | 


come of long views and is much to the Minister’s credit. 
But it is not so reproachless on some other heads. 
The wholesale reduction of the sugar tax was expected, 


of course, and difficult for a Liberal to resist. But it | 


is exploiting the future for the present. It might be 


justifiable as part of a general policy of readjustment of © 
indirect taxes; but in Mr. Asquith it was unduly crippling | 


resources. And at the same time he was starting a 
scheme of old-age pensions, which of course must be a 
steadily progressive charge. Weare glad that pensions 
should at last become concrete, but Mr. Asquith’s start 
is certainly ‘‘ tentative ""—very. 


At the conclusion of what Mr. Asquith called “this | 
most interesting and momentous debate” on Monday | 


the House of Commons passed the second reading of 
the Licensing Bill by a majority of 246, This vote 
expresses the determination of the Government and its 
supporters to abolish the principle of compensation, | 
affirmed by the Act of 1904, after fourteen years and to 
take all surplus values of licensed premises on the 
granting or renewal of licences. Mr. Asquith in his 
speech winding up the debate put a case which has 
been understood to threaten an alternative plan of the 
Government, if the Bill is reiected by the House of | 
Lords. Would it be confiscation, he asked, if he in 
this Budget, ‘* which would be his last, he was glad to | 
say”’, or the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his next 
proposed a system of high licences instead of the 
plan of the Bill? As this hypothetical question was | 
suddenly sprung on the Opposition, it was a little rash | 
for them to answer No on the spur of the moment. 
They might very well have been content to say, We 


| have given you argument enough against your actual 
proposals and that is enough for the present. 


| Though the Government are bent on fixing a term for 
| compensation in Committee, the actual term will it seems 
| be more or less open. Mr. Asquith had already hinted 
| this, and after Mr. Isaacs’ speech it could only be 
_ refused by those who use Mr. Lloyd George’s rhetoric 
| against public-houses. Mr. Lloyd George’s argument 
_ was plainly that, as public-houses have been under- 
| assessed and there has been over-speculation in brewery 
| shares, their owners may quite rightly be under-com- 
' pensated. Lord Robert Cecil put it: as the share- 
illo have lost part of their property Mr. Lloyd 
| George thinks it unobjectionable to take the rest. Sir 
_ Edward Carson’s very effective speech—and his and Mr. 
| Cave's contained the essence of the Opposition case— 
traversed Mr. Asquith’s whole position as to the licences 
| having none of the legal qualities of property. There 
is a strange inconsistency on Mr. Asquith’s part. He 
compares the licensee to the yearly tenant who, having 
spent money on improvements, may be dismissed with- 
-out compensation. He implies that the landlord acts 
oppressively, and yet he proposes todo the same. A 
licensee who has contributed to the compensation of 
others during the fourteen years may be himself sup- 
pressed without compensation. 


Mr. Asquith’s further replies this week as to Home 
Rule have not cleared up the matter. We fear the last 
thing he wishes is that it should be cleared up. The 
fact remains that the Irish resolved to vote against 
Mr. Churchill in Manchester because Mr. Asquith’s 
statement in the House did not please them ; and that 
they changed their plan at the last moment and resolved 
to vote for Mr. Churchill because he, with Mr. Asquith’s 
approval, made a more pleasing statement. Yet in the 
face of this fact—which nobody questions for a moment 
—Mr. Asquith declares that there has been no change 
whatever in the attitude of the Government towards 
Home Rule. The Irish have had their victories ere 
now in dealing with English statesmen, but we are not 
sure whether this is not their chief triumph so far. It 
took years of physical force, it took a Parnell, to bring 
Mr. Gladstone to his kuees. Mr. Asquith, the strong 
man—the man who knows his mind, who is su posed 
to be able to say yea and nay as finally as any Liberal 
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of his time—is in the grip of the Nationalists, it seems, 


within his first week of power. 


Cattle driving is in full swing again in Ireland. 
English newspaper writers have been declaring that 
Mr. Birrell has won over the people in this matter to a 
sense of right and justice. But we pointed out lately 
that cattle driving would begin anew in May, when the 
time came to turn the beasts out ; and this has proved 
too true. Among the cases which Mr. Birrell had to 
mention in the House on Wednesday were eighteen of 
“‘ over-exhaustion ” ; one case of the hair being cut off 
the tails of the animals and one case of the horn of a 
bullock being smashed through the vigorous use of 
“the hazel”. We suppose it is not “‘ cruel” to exhaust 
the beasts. Cutting the hair off their tails might also 
escape the charge of cruelty to animals, provided flies 
were not too numerous at the time of cutting. But 
smashing the horns of the driven cattle—surely this is 
something more than “ regrettable”, something more 
even than ‘‘reprehensible” ? We doubt not it could 
be explained away as an unfortunate accident. It isa 
pity the person responsible for the accident cannot have 
a good taste of the birch-rod. 


Mr. Amery has done magnificently at Wolverhamp- 
ton. It is worth many victories to get within eight 
votes of the Government candidate in a place which 
Unionists deemed hopeless to contest in 1900, when 
the war flood was floating us irresistibly back to power. 
It is, primarily, of course a great tariff reform triumph. 
In every part of the constituency and at every meeting 
Mr. Amery put tariff reform in the front. It is the 
strongest evidence we have yet had of the impres- 
sion made by the attack on the present fiscal system. 
It is no longer enough to answer tariff reform argu- 
ments by a cry of dear food. People are beginning 
to think for themselves and the result does not seem 
to be happy for the Free Traders. Sir John Brunner 
will be preaching to his party the necessity of having 
a trade policy more fervently than ever now. It is easy 
to preach ; but how is Mr. Churchill to drop laissez-faire 
yet in no way impinge on the straitest Free Trade ? 
At any rate how is he to do it better than Mr. Lloyd 
George did? Yet Mr. Lloyd George, for all his clever- 
bess, could not avert these disasters. 


Manchester has a reputation for political intelligence, 
and the election there the other day was certainly one 
of argument and reason. But what are we to think of 
the crowd that listened gravely to Mr. Keir Hardie in 
the Free Trade Hall on Sunday? Mr. Hardie began 
with an attack on Protection and all Protectionists ; 
but even this did not make amends from the Liberal 
point of view for the rest of his speech. The “‘ West- 
minster Gazette” calls it ‘‘transparent nonsense ”’. 
But was it not nonsense without the virtue of trans- 
parency? Neither yellow labour nor black labour is 
needed in the South African mines, declared Mr. Hardie 


preaching, in the press and on the platform, measures 
for the overthrow of British rule. Assassination is the 
natural outcome. 


Officials in India are absolutely at the mercy of their 
enemies. The system now revealed if successfully 
worked would paralyse the whole administration. All 
this has been foreseen and foretold, but the warning 
so far, it would seem, has been unheeded. A heavy 
responsibility rests on the authorities who have failed 
to realise the danger or even to check effectively the 
licentious abuses of the native press. Still heavier 
must be the judgment on those mischievous propa- 
gandists here and in India, in Parliament and out of it, 
whose reckless words have been an incitement and 
support to the agitators. Perhaps the Government 
will now see the necessity for effective measures of 
repression? Or are we to wait for some graver 
catastrophe ? 


The situation in India indeed gives cause for more 
anxiety than developments on the frontier. Whatever 
plans the insurgents may have had, they seem to have 
been completely upset by Sir James Willcocks’ prompti- 
tude in dealing with detached bodies such as the 
lashkar which he drove across the border on Monday. 
Thousands of Afghans have been on the move, and the 
most important point to be settled is the complicity, the 
indifference, or the helplessness of the Amir. According 
to Dr. Winter, who recently left Kabul, Habibullah 
can do nothing. His brother, Nasrullah, has been 
engaged in one of those intrigues so familiar in Afghan 
history. The Amir has his work cut out to maintain 
his authority in the capital. Nasrullah has assumed 
the rdle of a Mulla and apparently placed himself at 
the head of the men on the frontier. His object would 
seem to be to involve the Amir in difficulties with the 
Indian Government as well as his subjects at home. 
The position is one requiring the nerve of an Abdur- 
rahman, which Habibullah has not. 


South African federation has been a more or less 
pious aspiration for the last thirty years. At last there 
seems a possibility that it is to be brought within the 
range of practical politics. The South African Con- 
ference at Pretoria—a body which through its party 
character and the exclusion of Lord Selborne from its 
deliberations is suspect—has rendered all interest in its 
discussion of Customs and railways subsidiary by its 
vote on the question of union. The delegates under- 
take not only to submit certain resolutions to their local 
Parliaments, but to urge the appointment of repre- 
sentatives to a Conference for the purpose of framing a 
draft Constitution. Reality has been given to this 
decision by the obvious desire of the Conference not to 
indulge in sweeping changes on questions which would 


| be relegated to federal decision. This cautious atti- 


amid the cheers of an absurd audience. As to India, | 


the Tory party does not in the least care for it, Mr. quite another. 


Mardie proves—how can the Tory party, seeing that 


only one Tory was counted by Mr. Grayson listening | 


to a debate on India in the House the other day! 
Finally there are slaves in Manchester. ‘‘ The free 
and independent citizen of Manchester is indentured 
for one week, at the end of which he may be cast adrift 
and there is nobody bound to feed him.” So he is a 
slave. And Mr. Hardie has done the grand tour to 
collect this sort of knowledge ! 


The imitative faculty of the Bengali has now shown 
itself in the form of a conspiracy to murder, fashioned 
after the methods of European anarchists, and ap- 
parently organised with their assistance. The full par- 
ticulars have not yet been disclosed, but the seizures 
and arrests which have followed the cowardly outrage 
at Muzzafarpur show that the organisation is wide- 
spread, well equipped, in command of funds, and has 
agents in touch with secret societies of a similar nature 
in Europe. Members of it also belong to the revolu- 
tionary party, working openly in Calcutta and else- 
where, who have with practical impunity long been 


tude seems a ljttle premature. Much has to be done 
before union can be accomplished. A resolution in 
favour of federation is one thing : a draft Constitution 


It must have been a picturesque ceremony the in- 
auguration of King Manuel II.’s reign on Wednesday. 
The solemn laying of his hand on the missal, swearing 
to maintain religion and law, is impressive, especially 
amid the stately surroundings of high officers and noble 
courtiers. But the great solemnity of it all was in the 
thought, hushed but absent from no one, of the King’s 
murdered father, acclaimed with identical ceremony 
and the same applause as now welcomed the son. It 
was well that the people were enthusiastic, well that 
the Cortes were, but cheering could not drown the 
memory of the murders. The trial to the young King’s 
nerves must be great ; so far he is going through his 
ordeal well. 


What a contrast it is to turn from this scene to that 
at the Castle of Schénbrunn, where the Sovereigns of 
the German Empire, with the German Emperor at their 


| head, met to do homage to the Emperor and King of 


Austria-Hungary! King Manuel, a youth just coming 
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to his throne at nearly the same age as Francis Joseph 
was sixty years ago, has his life before him. The 
Emperor is worn with years and sorrows which, as 
has often been said, make him the most pathetic 
figure in Europe. This very meeting, designed to do 
him reverence, would remind him once more poignantly 
of the disasters which during his own reign removed the 
hegemony of Germany from his own house and trans- 
ferred it to that of the Sovereign who was the principal 
figure in this gratulatory ceremony. The pride of 
triumph has not been his; but he has the ‘‘ rightful 
pride and high satisfaction” of knowing that he has 
won the love and gratitude of his subjects, and the 
admiration of the world as an ideal ruler. 


There is, or was lately, one morning newspaper 


owner who—literally—took off his coat every evening’ 


and read his journal in proof clean through before it 
was published. But more often an owner does not 
drain his daily to the dregs. Thus some of the owners 
are rather uneasy about the Official Secrets Bill, and have 
memorialised the Lord Chancellor. They point out 
certain drastic features. Thus an owner may be put in 
prison if his editor allows, say, an extract to be made from 
a foreign newspaper which has somehow got hold of a 
**State secret”. Well, that would be a little hard on 
the owner. Fancy the owner of the ‘‘ Daily News ” 
locked up because the editor of the ‘‘ Daily News” in 
all innocence had allowed one of his foreign correspon- 
dents to quote or comment on some item of news, a State 
secret here but common property abroad! It would 
break the Government’s heart to feel that they had 
struck thus at their nearest and dearest. Lord Lore- 
burn no doubt will see to it that the owners of the ‘‘ Daily 


‘News” and ‘‘Star” are not put in this terrible 


quandary. 


Yet those who print private papers of the State must 
be sternly struck at. The country canuot be too wary 
in this matter. Moreover the officials themselves who 
sell or give away for their own ends the private 
correspondence and confidences of their office ought to 
be hunted out. The State is not always the sleuth-hound 
it should be in this matter. We do not know that 
the Bill strengthens its attitude in this—a point very 
reasonably made, we notice, by the ‘‘ Times” this 
week. The guilty hands inside have too often been suf- 
fered to escape. Another point—a highly important and 
pressing one: is it a fact that a number of foreign 
spies are busy in England just now taking notes as to 
our military and naval arrangements? We are 
absurdly hospitable to this kind of inquisitor. He 
should, of course, be instantly bundled out the country. 


To judge by the mirth which greeted many of the ques- 
tions and replies in the ‘‘ Times ” case, the affair might 
seem more a tilting match between rival wits than any- 
thing else. The jests must have been good, for they all 
appear to have come off. We have often wondered why 
it is that the point of a joke made in a law court never 
is lost, as happens so often in other surroundings. Is 
it because the point is so blunt that no one can possibly 
fail to see it? Mr. Justice Darling excruciated the 
court in this case with the reminder that a ‘ great 
authority ’’ once defined boycotting as ‘* exclusive deal- 
ing”. Many years ago people laughed at this, as well 
they might. It truly was one of Mr. Gladstone's peer- 
less glosses. But the thing must have been said and 
re-said hundreds of thousands of times, and it is 
amazing how laughter can still be squeezed from it. 


The wit, however, has turned out to be rather costly 
so far as the ‘‘ Times” goes. Between them the literary 
and ‘‘ technical” cooks of Printing House Square and 
Oxford Street—Mr. Bell, Mr. Bruce Richmond, Mr. 
Ross, and the head cook Mr. Hooper himself—served 
up a stew which has cost the new proprietors seven 
thousand five hundred pounds. Too many cooks have 
stirred the broth with a vengeance this time. In 
our view the verdict is a just and a happy one. We 
congratulate Mr. Murray, who has scored all round. 
Everybody who wishes that literary criticism should be 


straight and pure must be pleased by the result. We 


imagine that in future a space will not be reserved in 
the ‘‘Times” literary criticisms for the ‘‘technical ” 
observations of Mr. Moberly Bell, and that Mr. 
Hooper will write no more ‘‘ Artifex” letters. These 
luxuries are too costly. 


The evidence is perhaps of more interest to ‘‘ the 
writing sort” than to the public at large, who do not 
trouble themselves much as to how reviews and articles 
in the press are *‘ arranged for”, and do not know what 
“copy” means. So people outside the business .are 
not at all concerned to know that a Mr. Bruce Rich- 
mond, ‘‘ literary editor”, ‘‘sent out” the ‘‘ Letters of 
Queen Victoria”, and that a Mr. Bailey ‘‘ did” the 
book, and that the manager of the ‘*Times” had a 
little space reserved in the review wherein to record 
his opinion as to the price of the book—a sort of double- 
barrelled criticism in fact. All these are shop matters, 
as mysterious to the outsider as the marks on goods 
made by tradesmen whose price varies according to the 
customer. 


But a good deal has been said once more in this case 
about the fight between the ‘‘ Times” and the, pub- 
lishers, and in this the public really is interested. 
‘Why ”, people are constantly asking, ‘‘ does the pub- 
lisher boycott the ‘Times’? Seeing that the ‘ Times’ 
only wishes to sell his books, surely it is bad 
policy to decline to deal with its Book Club?” The 
explanation is absolutely simple. The publishers 
cannot allow the ‘‘Times” to sell off their books 
second-hand at a greatly reduced price within a few 
weeks after publication ; because if they trade with the 
‘*Times” on these terms, the ordinary booksellers 
throughout the country will suffer cruelly. Say an ue- 
fortunate bookseller has ‘‘ stocked” a hundred copies 
of a ten-shilling book, and ere he has sold half these 
the ‘‘ Times” announces that it can sell its copies to 
the public at five shillings apiece: naturally the public 
will take the ‘‘ Times ” offer, and the small man will go 
under. The attitude of the publishers is absolutely 
sound. They are not going to be such fools as to offend 
and ruin the ordinary booksellers—who after ali are 
by far their best customers in the long run. All the 
talk about Trusts and Boycotting is humbug. 


An action in the Chancery Courts to restrain a pro- 
erty owner from ‘‘ doing what he likes with his own”, 
in other words to prevent him causing a nuisance, is 
one of the most expensive and risky. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand that many residents in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Brooklands motor-racing track have 
very decided views about its being a nuisance with 
the dust, smell, noise, and the undesirable characters 
that assemble where racing goes on. What com- 
plicates matters also is that the plaintiffs in the 
action against Mr. Locke-King bought the land adjoin- 
ing the track from him for residences, and they have 
been telling pitiful stories of sleepless nights and 
wrecked nerves and domestic comfort destroyed. As 
yet, however, only one side has had its innings, and 
we must forbear expressing the sympathy which is 
easily felt and costs nothing. As the track is said te 
have cost Mr. Locke-King some £ 250,000, his sympathy 
can hardly be expected to be so facile, and he will ne 
doubt make a good fight. 


It was really too absurd, unless the Attorney-General 
was speaking ironically at the Bar meeting, for him to 
describe the proposal to prevent barristers auswerigg 
legal questions in newspapers as ‘‘ the burning ques- 
tion of the day”. This mighty topic has been sent 
back to the Bar Council for consideration. The 
absurdity is all the more apparent when the Attorney- 
General hints that there are several legal papers that 
cannot be interfered with. And yet these are the only 
papers where the alleged improper practice is of any 
count. Several men now eminent at the Bar have 
answered solicitor correspondents in them, and the 
‘* advertising" has been of use to them, They or 
their successors are not to be interfered with ; but les 
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pauvres diables who answer ridiculous questions which 
can never lead to a brief or even an opinion are to be 
sat upon by the Bar Council or the Attorney-General. 


Some startling facts came out on Tuesday at the 
Board of Trade inquiry into the tram accident at 
Bournemouth. The traffic manager admitted that one 
of the magnetic track shoes was useless at the time the 
tram was sent out! It was therefore disconnected and 
the tram started with only three slides in use. Of 
course this may have had nothing to do with the acci- 
dent : the traffic manager is sure it had no ill effect. 
But, even so, such a thing surely reflects very, very 

vely on the authorities. Ifa fourth slide is useless, 
if it adds no safety to the trams, why was it introduced 
at all? We hope that the Board of Trade inspector 
will have this point made absolutely clear. If the 
engineers fitted the trams with this fourth slide to 
make safety more assured, no tram ought to be used 
without it. Everybody who knows the bit of road 
where the accident occurred will agree that every 
possible precaution should be taken. The gradient is 
very steep and there are three sharp curves within a 
hundred yards or so of road. Many people who know 
the place have vaguely wondered now and then whether 
it is quite a safe descent. 


The House of Lords refused to pass the second 
reading of the Bill to establish an Official Directory of 
Nurses. An official directory would only be a delusion 
and a snare by giving a false feeling of security if it 
were not a guarantee of capacity and character. There 
was nothing in the Bill which could give such a 
guarantee. Until the State is prepared to say that all 
nurses shall possess some definite qualifications it is 
impossible to make any approach to the desirable object 
of protecting at once the public from unfitness and the 
highly skilled nurse from the competition of unworthy 
tivals. This is done as far as is humanly possible by 
the regularly organised professions, but we have not 
yet reached the point when nursing can be made a strict 
profession. Inthe meantime, as Lord Lansdowne said, 
there is nothing to be gained by such a Bill as Lord 
Balfour's. 


Useful and well-timed is the series of lectures begun 
on Thursday by the Dean of Canterbury. Many, in 
truth most, Anglicans are not as well able as they 
should be to give a reason for the educational faith that 
isin them. They do not know, unless very vaguely, 
what has gone before nor what has led up to the present 
position. Even opponents of the Church’s view of 
education might very possibly modify their attitude if 
they knew more of the history of the matter. Dean Wace 
showed that early views of education in England were 
most favourable to denominational teaching ; and Mr. 
Riley will have no difficulty in showing in the next 
lecture (15 May) that undenominationalism is quite a 
new invention. On 21 May Mr. Montague Barlow will 
explain the working of Mr. Balfour’s 1902 Act, the 
future being taken, in the last lecture (27 May), by the 
Bishop of Manchester. A better chosen quartet of 
lecturers could not be ; and the chairmen are as good ; 
among them are Lord Robert Cecil and Lord Balcarres. 


If the British public has a soul at all, it will be 
stirred to its depths by the news of Mr. Duveen’s 
great gift to the nation of a new wing to the 
National Gallery of British Art. Mr. Lewis Harcourt 
made the announcement at the meeting of the National 
Art Collections Fund, which is going quietly on its useful 
way,on Wednesday. Now at last there will be a chance 
of housing and showing Turner’s works as he wished 
and as they ought to be shown. Old masters are great, 
we know, and good pictures by foreign painters we are 
always glad to have ; but after all to the Englishman 
who is not an expert the Tate Gallery must be the 
gallery most to his heart. It is natural for him to be 
interested most in the work of English painters; and 
artistically he need not be ashamed of his patriotism. 
We rejoice with Mr. MacColl in the enlargement of 
his kingdom. 


THE BUDGET. 


“THe reduction of the duty on sugar from 4s. 2d. to 

1s. 10d. per cwt., and the provision of pensions of 
five shillings a week for persons over seventy, whose 
incomes do not exceed ten shillings a week—that is 
Mr. Asquith’s second Budget. We call it the Prime 
Minister's, not the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Budget, because the fact is so, as everybody knows. 
Certainly the increasing wealth of Great Britain is a 
marvellous thing. Twenty years ago the revenue 
and expenditure were about £85,000,000. For the 
coming year the estimated revenue is £157,770,000, 
and the estimated expenditure £152,869,000, leaving 
an estimated surplus of 44,901,000. Out of this 
balance Mr. Asquith proposes to devote 43,400,000 to 
meeting the loss by the reduction of the sugar duties, 
while the cost of his old-age pensions, which do not 
begin until 1 January 1900, is calculated at the modest 
sum of £1,200,000. There is to be a small abatement 
of the duty on marine policies, involving a loss to 
revenue of about #59,000, and the final balance is 
estimated at £241,000. This is rather a small margin, 
when you are dealing with an income of £157,000,000, 
as Mr. Austen Chamberlain pointed out; but perhaps 
it need not excite apprehension. It is very satisfactory 
to learn that 415,000,000 are to be paid in the coming 
year for the reduction of National Debt, which will then 
be reduced to a lower figure than it stood at twenty 
years ago. 

We do not think that any one, except the most 
bigoted advocates of laissez-faire, can object to the 
proposal for old-age pensions. The Prime Minister 
declared that ‘‘ contributory schemes were outside the 
range of practical politics”, a proposition which no 
one with any actual experience of the habits and 
manners of the British people would, we imagine, 
deny. ‘‘ Universal schemes” of the kind proposed 
by Mr. Charles Booth were also ruled out, and for the 
same purely practical reasons. We discuss this portion 
of the Budget scheme in detail in another article.* 
Here we will only say that Mr. Asquith seems to us 
to have cut things too fine. He manipulates his 
benevolence so nicely that he has not enough money 
left to start his old-age pension after a sweeping 
reduction of the sugar duty. We do not forget that 
he anticipated criticism on this count, and put forward 
certain considerations which pointed to Mr. Lloyd 
George having margin enough to meet the increased 
pension charge. But this is conjectural, while 
the increased charge is certain. Mr. Asquith is 
reaping the harvest of fat years—fatness he dilated 
on with much satisfaction—Mr. Lloyd George may, 
and some successor of his certainly will, have to struggle 
with lean years. Mr. Asquith had no right to exploit 
exceptionally good times to the uttermost in order to 
reduce an unpopular tax and make an illusory begin- 
ning of old age pensions. Surely it would have been 
more statesmanlike, if not more honest, either to leave 
pensions over until next year, or leave the sugar tax 
unreduced. Had he left the tax as it was, he could 
have made a real start with his pensions and would not 
have left Mr. Lloyd George to face a very embarrassing 
prospect. If £3,400,000 of indirect taxation is to 
be thus thrown away, and trade is declining, what 
is totake its place in the permanent fiscal system of 
the country? The cost of providing pensions of £13 a 
year for persons over seventy is calculated, with the 
present population, to be £6,000,000, though as the 
scheme will not begin till the last quarter of the 
financial year, it will only cost for 1god-g the sum of 
41,200,000. How is this sum of £6,000,000 to be 
permanently provided for? No one supposes that the 
figure will remain at £ 6,000,000 in the years to come. 
The increase of population alone will augment it ; and 
the age limit will probably be reduced ; and the weekly 
sum will possibly be increased. The Liberal party, or 
at all events the present Prime Minister, is in favour of 
reducing taxes on commodities. We can only infer 
that the Government contemplate in the near future an 
increase of direct taxation. But sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof. 


* Page 586. 
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That part of the Budget which related to the financial 
year that closed on 30 March last is satisfactory, at 
Jeast ‘‘on paper”. ‘‘Foreign trade,” the Prime 
Minister told us, ‘‘ was greater than in any pre- 
vious year, in volume as well as in value, in imports 
as well as in exports”. But the first quarter of 
1908, and more emphatically the Board of Trade 
returns for April, show that the tide of prosperity is 
beginning to ebb, although the figures are still in 
excess of 1906, which was regarded, at the time, as a 
record year. Still nothing in the nature of a violent 
shock has been suffered by British trade, for in 
Mr. Asquith’s judgment ‘‘the figures did not point 
to more than a slackening of the great expansion, which 
was proceeding with extreme and even unparalleled 
rapidity”. There is a touch of Dr. Pangloss about 
this phrasing, and the Prime Minister was obliged to 
admit that employment had declined, though he 
set off against that fact the rise in wages, which 
he assured us ‘‘ were at a higher level than in any 
other year in the period since 1903. The upward 
movement” (i.e. in wages) ‘‘ was still in progress at 
the end of the first quarter of 1908”. That the best 
labour is more highly remunerated than ever before 
cannot be denied; but the amount of unemployment 
for the lower grades of labour is increasing. 

It may be gratifying to learn that the revenue for the 
past year was £ 3,703,000 more than had been estimated, 
and that the expenditure was £690,000 less. But the 
question comes in: has there not been some bad 
estimating here? A realised surplus may show nothing 
but incapacity to estimate accurately. It is quite true 
that if the revenue comes to more than the officials had 
calculated, everybody is pleased ; but it is a very 
ignorant pleasure. It is as bad to underestimate as 
to overestimate. As it turns out, Mr. Asquith last 
year did not give the House and the country a correct 
view of the national resources. He asked for four 
millions more money than he accounted for in his 
estimate of the nation’s needs. This is not estimating 
closely enough. The realised surplus of £ 4,726,000 
Mr. Asquith is wise enough to apply to the reduction 
of the National Debt, which has been reduced in 
the past twelve months by no less a sum _ than 
418,000,000, £6,319,000 has gone to reduce the Funded 
Debt, and £ 10,274,000 to pay off Unfunded Debt. The 
steady reduction of debt is a humdrum, unheroic busi- 
ness, for which Mr. Asquith deserves the greatest credit, 
and the gratitude of all business men. The total 
revenue from drink showed a decrease of £151,000 
as compared with the previous year. At one time 
those who watch the revenue with the eye of the 
official rather than the moralist were in hopes 
that the receipts from drink would continue the 
upward movement discernible at the beginning of 
1907; but, said Mr. Asquith, ‘‘the reaction had 
been short-lived”. The collection of arrears of 
income tax to the tune of £730,000 had more than 
made good the loss of £110,000 consequent on the 
differentiation of earned from unearned incomes under 
42,000, bringing the excess of income tax received 
over estimates to £1,880,000. Mr. Asquith defended 
his own reform by assuring the Committee that ‘ the 
differentiation clause had proved not only practical, 
but simple and easy in its operation, and had paid for 
itself”. But it does not at all follow that because 
the differentiation worked easily and cheaply, it worked 
justly. Nothing has happened in the first year’s work- 
ing of this fantastic arrangement to remove our 
scepticism as to its equity. Mr. Asquith’s tone is a 
trifle too self-complacent on this head. However the 
earned incomes rebate is his own financial child, so it 
is natural he should dandle it. 

All who are connected with the liquor trade will, we 
doubt not, be delighted to hear that in future the 
excise duties are to be collected by the Customs depart- 
ment instead of by the Inland Revenue Board, for, 
deservedly or not, the Inland Revenue officials are the 
most unpopular in the kingdom, and are regarded as 
discharging their unpleasant functions with unnecessary 
pertinacity and rigour. 


THE TROUBLE ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


OR the moment the clouds have cleared on the 
Indian frontier, but in that region of surprises it 
is unsafe to prophesy beyond a period of twenty-four 
hours, and it is quite possible that within that narrow 
limit of time we may be told that further complications 
have arisen. The Mohmand rising was not in itself 
of extraordinary importance. The real danger lay in 
the spreading of the fire and in complications with 
Afghanistan. It is true that the Mohmands, who are not, 
in spite of an effort to magnify their military prowess, 
among the first rank of frontier fighters, displayed con- 
siderable audacity. They left the secure fastnesses of 
the hill-country, and raided the villages within the old 
border, approaching close to the fort of Shabkadr, the 
Sikh work which forms with Forts Abazai and Michni 
a protective line to that part of the border. The 
regular garrisons were withdrawn from these forts, 
all of them within easy distance from Peshawar, 
some years ago, aS it was supposed that the 
peace of that portion of the frontier was fairly well 
established, and that in any case Border Military 
Police are quite as well able to deal with ordinary 
frontier disturbances as regular troops, especially when 
support is comparatively close at hand in the great 
frontier position of Peshawar. The Mohmands, how- 
ever, had learned something from their previous 
experiences, and this time declined to commit them- 
selves quite so completely to the foot hills in front of 
the British protective line. 

The small action fought by Sir James Willcocks was 
not of a decisive character. The Mohmands appear to 
have massed on the left of their line, and attacked 
Matta, a small village and post between Shabkadr and 
Abazai ; and although this attack was repulsed and the 
enemy’s sangars, or stone entrenchments, were carried 
handsomely by General Anderson’s brigade, the oppor- 
tunity was lost of inflicting a heavy defeat on the right of 
their extended line, as the left column of General Will- 
cocks’ force hardly touched the fringe of the enemy in its 
operation by the Gond-ab Valley. This however is one 
of the misfortunes of frontier fighting, and no amount 
of ‘‘dash” on the part of our troops can secure victory 
from such an elusive foe. The Mohmands, at all events, 
were dispirited by the affair of 24 April, abandoned 
their positions fronting Abazai and Shabkadr, and 
retired into the hills, anxious to harvest their scanty 
crops, and possibly to await events and see whether 
their Afghan friends would continue to assist them. 

As far as the tribes are concerned which lie within 
the outer British frontier, or that somewhat shadowy 
line called, with unconscious irony, the frontier of British 
influence, there is no present reason for dissatisfaction 
with their conduct, but rather it is matter for surprise 
and congratulation that they have not taken this oppor- 
tunity to adjust old grievances. On the right flank, the 
body of fanatical Bajauris which had assembled to attack 
the Panjkora bridge was repulsed by the firm attitude of 
the Dir and Swat chiefs, and although it would be ridicu- 
lous to, say that we shall never have trouble about our 
communication with our post of observation at Chitral, it 
is a remarkable justification of those who held, with Lord 
Curzon, that it would be a mistake to give up this out- 
lying coign of vantage. The Mullas and their agents, 
who endeavoured to stir up the Tirah Afridis, have not 
been successful, as our late enemies, the Zakka Khel 
Afridis, are not only passive in a peaceful way, but 
appear to have shown more than a benevolent neutrality 
in dealing with the tribes on the other side of the 
Afghan border, and to have resented any interference 
in what they regard as their legitimate game. And the 
Afridis generally have conveyed to the Afghan tribes- 
men their resolution to resist by force any invasion of 
their territories. 

All this is, for the time being, satisfactory enough, 
but the fact that Afghan tribesmen, and perhaps others 
farther afield, should have crossed our political border, 
or the outer frontier known as the Durand line which 
demarcates the Afghan and British ‘‘ spheres of in- 
fluence ”, and should have attacked one of our posts, is 
of some significance. But it is not desirable to attach 
quite so much importance to it as some people in this 
country are inclined to do. There is no doubt about 
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Afghan lashkars, an elastic word which may be used to 
signify an army, or merely a gathering of armed hill- 
men, having joined the Mohmands. Many of these 
men are Shinwaris from Ningiahar, but it is an in- 
teresting fact, which gives the key to miny frontier 
problems, that the Loasgai Shinwaris occupying the 
eastern end of the country and on our side of the 
Durand line not only declined to assist their brethren, 
but .were prepared to attack them. Then there are 
always plenty of choice spirits ready to join in a 
business of this kind when there is some prospect of 
plunder, and the Amir of Afghanistan exercises a rather 
doubtful authority over the tribes on his side adjacent to 
the Afghan border. His garrisons at Dakka and Jellal- 
abad are of no great size, and his khassadarsor militia are 
merely bands of ragged ruffians without any organisa- 
tion or discipline. It must also be remembered that the 
Mohmands themselves are partly under Afghan suze- 
rainty, and partly under our own, although we have 
never made any attempt to exercise the slightest 
authority in their country, and even the boundary line 
is a mere geographical expression and has never been 
regularly laid down. . 

The course of events seems to be clear enough. 
In accordance with the usual precedent, hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of Afghan border-men gathered in 
support of the Mohmands, having previously hovered 
about on the outskirts of the Bazar Valley. When 
they found that the Mohmands were driven back 
from the vicinity of Shabkadr on 24 April, they 
turned their attention towards Lundi Kotal, a sort 
of plateau or elevated valley about 3,500 feet above 
sea-level, and north-west of the Khyber Pass. At 
Lundi Kotal, which may be regarded as the head 
of the Khyber Pass, although that defile ends some 
miles from the Kotal, we have a strong fortified post 


garrisoned by the Khyber Rifles, with two or three 


outlying blockhouses. The descent to Lundi Khana, 
en the Afghan side, is steep, and here again we have 
another post. A short distance beyond this post the 
road from Peshawar vid Jumrud, Ali Masjid and Lundi 
Kotal to Jellalabad and Kabul crosses the British and 
Afghan frontiers as settled by the Durand Mission. 
The Afghans crossed this border and made some 
desultory attacks, but it is a gross exaggeration to 
talk about Afghan lashkars of 13,000 to 20,000 strong, 
and still more monstrous to say that the ‘‘ main” 
attack of such a body was on a small blockhouse. But 
this is the sort of news with which the British public 
is fed from India, although we are also told that all 
frontier news is ‘‘ heavily censored”. The garrison of 
the blockhouse of Michni Kandao consisted of a 
subadar, or native captain, and about forty men of 
the Khyber Rifles. He seems to have had no 
difficulty in repulsing the attack. The Afghans were 
never in great strength, and on 4 May offered only the 
faintest resistance to Sir James Willcocks, who had 
reinforced the Khyber on the previous day with com- 
mendable celerity. They were then estimated at one 
thousand strong, and were soon driven across the 
frontier, the nature of the fighting being shown by the 
fact that the casualties on our side amounted to three 
wounded. 

The attitude of the Amir is of some importance. 
Every allowance may be made for the difficulties he 
must have in repressing his unruly and nominal subjects 
who live on the border-land. Rulers of Afghanistan, 
however severe may be their methods of enforcing some 
sort of order, live in the usual atmosphere of Eastern 
intrigue, and are not always able to follow good inten- 
tions. But Habibullah is clever enough to know that 
he ought to have reinforced his regular garrisons of 
Jellalabad and Dakka as soon as there was trouble 
on the frontier, and, although he cannot cope with 
the pestilent Mulla until he gets hold of him, he 
could have warned all his local authorities to do 
what they could to prevent his nominal or real 
subjects from joining in the fray. The information on 
this head proffered by the Government spokesman 
in the House of Commons is simply childish, The 
Amir is justly incensed at the singilar diplomatic 
blunder committed in the Afghan clauses of the Anglo- 


Afghans, an intolerable vanity, he may have taken this 
way of replying to our mistake. But if it be proved 
that he did nothing to restrain his own people, he may 
find it to be as great a mistake on his part. 


THE PROMISED PENSIONS. 


PvE shillings a week, man or woman, at the age of 

seventy, with a substantial reduction if by getting 
married you have done your duty by the State and 
still kept your home together; but no income must 
exceed ten shillings a week when the pension is applied 
for, nor must you be a lunatic, a criminal within the 
last five years, or apresent pauper. Such briefly is the 
Prime Minister’s scheme for old-age pensions as dis- 
closed in Thursday’s Budget speech. Pensions, says 
the Prime Minister, are national and not local, and-will 
be ‘‘administered” through specially appointed com- 
mittees of borough and urban district councils assisted 
by a centrally appointed pensions officer; payments 
being made through the post office. In the first place 
we must congratulate Mr. Asquith on disregarding the 
shrill cries of antiquated whiggery by his refusal to 
recommend a contributory basis. In the ideal State 
contribution is probably a foregone conclusion. Con- 
ditions in the United Kingdom we need hardly say 
are far from ideal, and if any contributory scheme 
were enforced the people who most needed a pension 
would never receive it. Under existing, and probably 
future, industrial conditions a large number of people 
must inevitably exist on a very narrow margin of 
sustenance. It is the duty of the State, so far as is 
possible, to ensure that its poorer members when they 
grow old remain citizens instead of becoming paupers ; 
and the obligation is, as much as anything else, one 
of self-interest. We must admit the fact, grudgingly 
it may be, but yet fully, that large numbers of our 
workers are at no time in their industrial life in a 
position to put by savings against the future. Lunatics 
and hardened criminals are reasonably outside the 
scheme ; the former cannot look after themselves, and 
the latter have declared open war upon their fellows. 
There are few real criminals who will get through 
five years without fresh convictions, while merely 
erring or unfortunate people have every opportunity 
for reform under modern humanitarian views of crime 
treatment. We can be fairly certain that if by crime a 
person puts himself outside the pension scheme he 
deserves to remain there. The provision that those at 
present in receipt of poor relief are not to benefit by the 
scheme is both harsh and useless—harsh in that it 
deals with the future and takes no count of the present ; 
useless because the people whom it might benefit will 
still have to be provided for. Take the case of an aged 
pauper, otherwise qualified under the scheme, who has 
poor relatives in the union which has to support him 
in its workhouse. Poor as his relatives are, for five 
shillings a week they can make shift and find him 
a bed, such simple food as he needs, and a seat by 
the fireside. Why may he not go back to those 
willing to take him? His years of struggling, ended 
perhaps a few months before he reaches pension age, 
condemn him for the rest of a miserable life to the work- 
house. His more fortunate fellow, no more worthy, 
manages to struggle on a few months longer and 
becomes not a pauper but a pensioner, still a e¢itizen 
and a voter. Where they are otherwise qualified we 
can see no reason why paupers over seventy, who can 
find friends or relations who will look after them, should 
not be allowed the status of pensioners. No moral 
wrong is done thereby, no thrift discouraged, and the 
rates are saved. The main justification for any pension 
scheme is that it tends to reduce pauperism, and whether 
pauperism is actual or probable, every means should be 
taken, if probable to prevent, and if actual to diminish it. 

Exigencies of time prevent too much detail in 
a Budget speech, and therefore the amount of, local 
control which will be permitted is not altogether 
clear. Any form of distribution ynder the existing 
Poor-iaw system is avoided and the taint of payperism 
thus got rid of. Committees of county, borough 
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pension (with an appeal to the Local Government 
Board), and once qualification is established the post 
office becomes the conduit pipe between the State and 
its pensioner. Nothing is said of the way in which 
the scheme is to be worked in rural districts, probably 
because rural district councillors are also Guardians, 
but the question will have to be faced, and the diffi- 
culty may be got over by making use of local magis- 
trates and qualified ladies working on sub-committees. 

To us the great blot on the scheme is its re- 
striction to persons possessing an income of less 
than ten shillings a week. It is established at once 
as a class measure, and thereby shuts out many 
deserving cases. Every person who by his own com- 
mendable thrift has saved just enough to put himself 
outside the scheme will inevitably have a rankling 
feeling that much of his self-denial has benefited others 
rather than himself. It must not be lost sight of that 
there is a large amount of carefully concealed poverty 
among what are termed the lower middle classes. 
Their cares have been as great, their relative expenses 
more heavy, and their periods of self-denial as praise- 
worthy as any that can be shown by the labouring 
classes. The grinding pressure of that modern respecta- 
bility enforced by custom on the lower middle class leaves 
them far less margin for saving than has the collier or 
ironworker. To them in their old age the few shillings 
a week of pension mean as much as to a working 
man ; and in proportion they have paid far more in 
taxation than either the rich or the very poor. If 
any limit is to be fixed we would see it rather 
stopping at those who pay no income tax. This 
would to a large extent remove the stigma of class 
distinction and at the same time probably cover 
every. necessitous case. The age limit the Prime 
Minister suggests is very high, and although the 
scheme is spoken of as tentative and experimental, we 
cannot understand why, if the principle is right, the 
sixty-five years limit should not be accepted at once. 
The answer is, we shall of course be told, there is not 
the money. This is no answer, for, whatever the limit 
of age may be, fresh taxation in the future is inevitable 
to meet the cost of any pension scheme. In truth the 
Government is on the horns of an awkward dilemma. It 
has to fulfil its pension promises and at the same time 
must remain, in the words of its supporters, the trustee 
of free trade. It cannot do both. In years to come the 
struggle for naval supremacy means inevitably increased 
expenditure, and this, with the burden of a pension 
system, can be met only by broadening the basis of 
indirect taxation. If the Government force the country 
into choosing between tariff reform with an extended 
pension scheme and the present trade system with 
restricted pensions, there can be only one answer, 
and that will be given with no uncertain voice. The 
Prime Minister has made his position all the weaker 
by yielding to the clamour for reduction of the sugar 
duty, and it will not help his Government when the 
people realise that if no reduction had been allowed 
and the coal duty had not been abolished, pensions 
for all persons over sixty-five would have been 
possible to-day. In the debate which followed the 
Prime Minister’s speech, one of his supporters, no doubt 
feeling the necessity of bolstering up a fond illusion, 
declared that the Budget was a magnificent demonstra- 
tion of the triumph of free trade. Time will show ; 
but for our part we consider it the clearest possible 
indication that the present fiscal system signally fails to 
cope with existing conditions of industry. 

It is curious that so little attention has been paid to 
the fact that any scheme of old-age pensions must result 
in a very large reduction of Poor-law expenditure. 
True, that would relieve the local rates only ; but, after 
all, it is not very material out of which pocket one’s 
expenditure goes, the balance is the same in the end. 
There will also be considerable saving if the unifi- 
cation of local government and local taxation is 
finally completed by the addition of Poor-law ad- 
ministration to the other duties of local authorities. 
Such a change, if one may judge from the evidence 
givem before the Poor-law Commission now sitting, is 
not at all improbable ; and if carried out, added toa 
vigorous system of treatment for tramps and other un- 
employables, would, in conjunction with a proper and 


courageous pension system, go far to reduce Poor-law 
expenditure to a fraction of its present burden. Mr. 
Asquith has missed an opportunity granted to few 
statesmen. His name will’ go down to future genera- 
tions as a Minister who preferred to worship at the 


shrine of a worn-out fetish rather than break through» 


the fetters of party convention and give to his country 
a broad, courageous and comprehensive scheme of 
reform. 


THE AVERAGE SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 


A SINGULAR claim was made by the ‘‘ Times " last 
Monday. It added up its grand total of words 
and found that they amounted to two hundred and fifty- 
three thousand odd, or about three times the quantity 
contained by ‘‘ the average six-shilling novel”. Here 
the editor of the ‘‘ Times” modestly stopped. . He left 
his readers to draw their own inference. They will 
have not the smallest difficulty in drawing it. Assume 
the ‘‘ Times” is reasonably priced at threepence. It 
follows that the average novel of eighty to ninety 
thousand words, bar binding—say twopence or three- 
pence—ought to be published at one penny, instead of 
at six shillings. This is dead certain. There is no 
denying or escaping from it, if we are to value literature 
by the amount of words brought to market. And 
beyond doubt the prevailing idea to-day in many quarters 
is to value all printed stuff by the quantity. He is the 
‘Happy Warrior” in this line of business who can 
knock off more thousand words per hour than his rivals. 
It is a sort of shorthand test; at any rate, the method 
in one way reminds one of shorthand. We remember 
hearing that there was a champion shorthand writer 
who could, by Pitman, get down his two hundred and 
forty words per minute. We do not know whether any 
man of letters can get it on to paper at this rate, 
though it has been claimed for our genial and wonderful 
““T, P.” that he can write the life of a statesman 
while you wait. He did Disraeli, did he not, in a 
fortnight—the time Johnson took to write ‘‘ Rasselas” 
to pay the funeral expenses of his mother—and it is 
clear that he has done Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
in less time than that. On the whole, however, we 
doubt if even Mr. O’Connor could manage his two 
hundred and forty words a minute, which works out at 
ninety-five thousand two hundred words in a full work- 
ing day of eight hours, not allowing for refreshment. 
But it is wonderful what can be done by a competent 


man of letters in good health—in fighting form, so to” 


say. A penny a line has often been spoken. of with 
high scorn. It is a term of reproach like ‘‘the half- 
penny press”. But now that literature is to be valued 
and priced by quantity alone instead of by the old- 
fashioned test of quality, the ‘‘ penny-a-liner’’ may 
prove top dog after all. It will be speed that tells, and 
he often is very speedy. 

There is no question about the ‘‘ Times” proving its 
point absolutely as quantity is to be the test: the six- 
shilling novel ought to be brought out at a penny; or 
if itis to keep up its price fairly it ought to contain 
not as mow eighty thousand words, but—dreadful 
thought !—not less than six million words: The 
‘*Times”’ sells two hundred and fifty thousand words 
for threepence; how then can Mr. Hall Caine and 
Miss Corelli venture to offer for twenty-four.times that 
sum a less amount of words than twenty-four times 
two hundred and fifty thousand = six million ? 

And yet on the whole we much hope things will go 
on just as they are. A novel of six million words is 
a novel of a nightmare in a nightmare. People who 
devoured fiction on this scale would die off like flies. 
It would need strong men to handle such books, 
let alone read them. Booksellers might have their 
bookshelves smashed up in the effort to stock ; and 
probably instead of the publishers boycotting the 
‘* Times ” bookshop—as Mr. Eldon Bankes puts it—the 
bookshop would turn the tables on the publishers and 
boycott them. We differ by a whole heaven from the 
‘*Times” idea about the average six-shilling novel. 
The ‘‘ Times” wants to make it far cheaper and to sell 
it consequently in far larger numbers. We are strongly 
of opinion that it ought to be kept as dear as possible. 

The truth is that—if you are to take quality into 
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account at all—the ‘‘ average six-shilling novel ” is not 
a good thing. Some people call it a_six-shilling 
shocker. The description is absurd. It does not 
shock. It wearies a man out. The plot is impossible 
as a rule. The characters are dummies. They are 
worked by wires, and the wirepuller too often is a very 
indifferent manipulator. Novels are reeled off by 
routine. The reader learns nothing through them. He 
doesn’t inform himself. He doesn’t refresh himself. 
Scott said he could always get some information out of 
the dullest passenger in a stage-coach. But Scott would 
have failed to get anything out of most six-shilling 
novels. It is said that Archbishop Temple read quanti- 
ties of ‘light modern fiction” for recreation at times, 
but contrariety must always be allowed to genius. 
Talent, or mediocrity, or downright stupidity, can get 
nothing out of this fare. It is a waste of time, and, for 
ourselves, we find it a waste of temper. 


THE CITY. 


HE City of Moscow, the Government of Southern 
Nigeria, the Republic of Liberia, the British 
Westinghouse Electric Company, are amongst the 
most recent borrowers, the new issue of bonds by the 
Union Pacific Railway is still hanging over us, and 
this week we have the offer of £308,500 of 4 per 
cent. Debenture Bonds by the Province of Manitoba, 
and of £1,500,000 sterling 34 per cent. bonds by the 
Agricultural Bank of Egypt, being the balance of the 
capital authorised by the Statutes of the Bank. Two at 
least of the issues referred to were not successful, inas- 
much as the underwriters were ‘‘ stuck” with almost 
the whole amount which they had guaranteed, and the 
new bonds stand at a discount. Even 6 per cent. prior 
lien debentures issued at 98 by the British Westing- 
house Company failed to tempt the public, and when 
we last heard the price they were at a discount. The 
City of Moscow went so far as to issue its 5 per cent. 
bonds at 874, and the high financiers must have made 
a handsome profit out of the issue, which naturally 
stands at a small premium. Probably the high financiers 
took the loan at about 80. We sincerely hope that the 
failure of some of these later issues will check this 
insensate creation of capital, which is ruining business 
on the Stock Exchange, and inflicting grievous losses 
on the holders of existing securities. Lest it should be 
thought that we are too strong in our denunciation of 
the loanmongers, we will quote from an unimpeachable 
authority, ‘‘ The Investor's Monthly Manual” (for 
April). Writes our contemporary: ‘ The heavy list of 
flotations is the most striking feature in the month of 
April. The new issues have operated in two ways 
against any revival of business in the stock markets, 
firstly by absorbing money which would have in all 
probability found its way there for investment, and 
secondly by a certain amount of selling to take up new 
loans.” And again: ‘‘New issues during the past 
month have been the bane of the gilt-edged markets. 
Week by week the Funds have moved to lower levels 
in response to the flotation of new issues, which came 
thick and fast, and so rapid has been the succession 
that there has not been time for prices to recuperate 
between the announcement of each fresh emission.” 
This exactly corroborates what we have been writing 
for the last fortnight, namely, that there can be no 
general recovery of prices on the Stock Exchange until 
this issuing of new loans is stopped. The actual 
figures of the new issues are startling. During the 
month of April 1908 the fresh capital created has 
amounted to £ 25,336,394, and during the first four 
months of 1908 there has been created £60,387,153 of 
fresh capital, all subscribed in Great Britain. The 
total capital creations in four months subscribed here 
and abroad amount to £70,818,277. When it is 
remembered that the British Government is in arrears 
to the tune of 440,000,000 for sales of land under the 
Irish Land Act, we find that over £100,000,000 of new 
capital has been or will shortly be created, before the 
first half of the year is completed. Where is this to 
end? Unless the Barings and the Rothschilds and 
the Hambros and the Schroeders will take a long and 
broad view of the situation, and consent to forego their 


commissions on flotations until the market. is in a» 
stronger condition, there will be something like a panic: 
one of these days. We appeal to these leaders of the: 
financial world to reflect upon the losses and hardships- 
inflicted upon the smaller owners of property both by 
the constant depreciation of their capital and by the- 
impossibility of realising their holdings, if compelled 
todo so. But we have no hope that our appeal will 
have the slightest effect—for ‘les affaires sont les- 
affaires ”’. 

It is interesting to note the varying fortunes of the- 
‘*Tubes”. For the first sixteen weeks of 1908 the 
Central London has taken £3,245 less than during the 
corresponding period of 1907 ; but then the ‘* Bakerloo” 
has taken £11,614 more. Weare glad that the Bakerloo- 
is earning increased receipts ; it deserves to pay, it is- 
so well managed, beautifully constructed and lighted. 
With regard to traffics, the feature of the week has 
been another bumper traffic for the Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario, the increase being over £15,000, while the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific overtops this with an increase 
of over £16,000. In consequence, the price of the 
shares has slightly receded. Sometimes the irration- 
ality of markets makes one dream that much adversity 
has made the public mad. 

Electrical engineers and those who are responsible 
for the management of the electric lighting com-- 
panies are beginning to be much exercised as to the- 
possible effect of the metallic filament lamp upon the 
consumption of current. The ordinary lamp, as every-- 
one knows, has a carbon filament. The new German 
lamps, the Tantalum and the Osram, have metallic: 
filaments. It is claimed for the Osram lamp that it 
consumes a quarter of the current of the carbon fila-- 
ment lamps—i.e. that it gives the light of thirty-two: 
candles from the consumption of an 8-candle current. 
If this should mean that the electric light companies- 
will only sell in future a fourth part of their present 
supply of electricity, it would indeed be serious; if it 
should mean that they will only sell half the present 
supply it would be bad enough. One question is: 
Will the consumers take more light for the same- 
money ? or will they take the same amount for less- 
money? We fear the second will be the true answer, 
though most houses and many hotels, especially in the: 
provinces, are under-lighted, to the great detriment of 
the eyesight. There is a common idea that a strong 
light is bad for the eyes, which is quite a delusion, as 
it is an insufficient light that strains the optic nerves. 
But if the public should prefer economy to comfort and 
refuse to take more light for the same money, the only 
chance for the electric lighting companies is to per- 
suade their customers to use electricity for cooking and. 
heating. These wire filaments are going to revolu- 
tionise the trade, and until it is clearer than it is at 
present which way the cat is going to jump we should 
hesitate to buy or even to hold shares in electric 
lighting companies. 


INSURANCE. 
THE LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE. 


HE London and Lancashire Life Assurance Com-- 
pany has done well to abstain from declaring a 
bonus for the five years ending at 31 December 1907. 
The company was founded in 1862, and, although 
its business has increased at a fairly rapid rate and is 
now of some magnitude, it has not succeeded in giving 
good bonuses under the majority of its policies. One- 
cause of this is the high rate of expenditure incurred, 
which in the past has been considerably in excess of 
the expenditure provided for. Moreover in recent 
years the rate of interest earned upon the funds has 
been very little more than the rate assumed in valuing 
the liabilities. This state of things was bound to lead: 
to difficulties sooner or later, and undoubtedly the best 
plan was to make a beginning at the provision of 
stronger reserves and greater profit-earning capacity. 
On the present occasion the sum of £105,000 is- 
being used to make the reserves stronger than they 
were, and the sum of £50,000 has been written off 
securities ; even so the securities stand in the balance 
sheet at £50,000 more than their market value, which 
is scarcely a satisfactory arrangement. 
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Considering that the company has had to declare no 
bonus the information given in the report is by no 
means so full and clear as it might be. The directors 
have ‘‘decided to adopt a more stringent method of 
valuation, which fully conforms with the requirements 
of present-day actuarial science in connexion with the 
valuation on the H™ Tables with 34 per cent. interest, 
and the effect of which is to increase the company’s 
reserves by the sum of £105,517”. If this means that 
the present valuation is still on a 3} per cent. basis the 
directors are certainly justified in their determination 
** still further to strengthen the position of the company 
by reduction from time to time of the assumed rate of 
interest and byother means’’. All that even the direc- 
tors hope for from the present instalment is to yield 
bonuses fully equal to those which have been declared 
in the past, which have certainly not been of an attrac- 
tive nature. 

The London and Lancashire is one of the very few 
life offices which make a feature of tontine bonus 
policies. Under these policies the bonuses are de- 
ferred and only distributed among those who survive 
to the end of the tontine term. We have repeatedly 
condemned this system, for the reason among others 
that it tends to disguise the poverty of bonus results. 
It has been made illegal by the law of the State of New 
York, and the only prominent adherents of this system 
among English companies are offices whose quin- 
quennial bonuses are exceedingly small. 

In view of the fact that the directors have wisely 
determined to increase still further the reserves of the 
London and Lancashire, a step which is obviously 
necessary, the policyholders have to face the fact that 
at least part of the surplus at future valuations will 
have to be applied to this purpose instead of being 
distributed among the policyholders. In a company 
which already occupies a position of great financial 
‘Strength and which is therefore in a position to earn 
good bonuses, because margin for security means 
margin for profit, there is no necessity to take much, if 
anything, from the surplus for the purpose of making 
the strong reserves stronger. A company with weak 
reserves, and consequently with small sources of 
surplus, has to diminish its small profits for the pur- 
pose of strengthening reserves. These considerations 
make it clear why it is so advisable for policyholders to 
select companies which are already financially strong. 

It is quite likely that the participating policyholders 
in the London and Lancashire Life will try to make 
some protest against the passing of the bonus, and it is 
possible that a Policyholders’ Committee will be formed 
to agitate in the matter ; we hope this will not occur, 
since such tactics are a mistake. With-profit policy- 
holders are not guaranteed any profits, and if there are 
no profits they cannot have them. It rests with the 
directors to determine the basis of valuation, and they 
are not only within their rights in acting as they have 
done, but they have taken the proper course. The 
pity is that something was not done earlier to reduce 
expenses (it is not stated in the report that this neces- 
sary economy is to be insisted upon) and to strengthen 
the position of the company, but no good purpose can 
be served by the policyholders grumbling about the 
past, and they should support the directors in their efforts 
to make things better for the future. 


REFLECTIONS ON TWO GREAT MOVEMENTS. 
: By LaurENcE BINYON. 


A FORTNIGHT ago I wrote something about the 
sympathetic volume which Mr. Phythian has 
devoted to modern painting—the painting of the last 
half-century. The volume is of course mainly occupied 
with the two great movements of the period, Pre- 
Raphaelitism and Impressionism. Those movements 
have already begun to recede into history, though their 
influence still works ; and as the dust of contemporary 
conflict clears away one can see more clearly what they 
ceally meant. 

Too much stress has been laid upen method; as if 
merely to paint with scrupulous minuteness of detail 
constituted a man a Pre-Raphaelite, or as if the one 
method or the other were a guiding faith in art. I can 


imagine a great artist using both methods, adapting 
each to some particular end in view, without a thought 
of prejudice. Yet one has heard impressionist painters, 
and critics who follow in their wake, talk of the method 
associated with the Pre-Raphaelites as though it had 
in it an inherent vice of stupid laboriousness ; and one 
knows also what accusations of slovenly shallowness 
and cheap affectation have been hurled at the Im- 
pressionists. It seems to me that either method, con- 
sidered simply as method, lends itself almost equally 
well to mediocrity; to the mediocrity that possesses 
patience, or to the mediocrity that possesses facility. 
In what, then, lies the difference which has roused so 
much conflict, if not in difference of method? Well, 
in the first place the real conflict was never so much 
between the one movement and the other as between 
each in turn and the established orthodox view of the 
time. Difference in physical organisation counts for 
something ; Mr. Phythian lays stress, for instance, on 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s most exceptional and extreme 
keenness of eyesight : difference of temperament counts 
for more. But there is no reason for us to perturb 
ourselves about differences of this kind, which we 
recognise and welcome among all the great masters, 
though our own organisation or temperament may 
predispose us to take sides accordingly. 

There is one difference, however, between the artists 
of these two movements which is, I think, often lost 
sight of in estimating those movements and their value, 
and this is the difference in the choice of subject-matter. 
The Pre-Raphaelites were for attacking ideal themes, 
for rivalling the great painting of the past. Rossetti’s 
boyish dream was to make of London a centre of 
emulous, creative art, as Florence, Venice, Antwerp 
had once been. It was on works of imagination that 
the Pre-Raphaelites spent their powers. And in imagi- 
native work their aim was to achieve a passionate 
reality ; to have done once for all with the vague, the 
pompous, the rhetorical ; to rely, not on the dressing- 
up of a theme, but on the inherent force of the theme 
itself. No generalised types were to be allowed—only 
actual characters studied from the life ; and in drawing, 
no seeming awkwardness or angularity was to be 
abated in the interests of ‘‘ composition”. More than 
this, there was to be no blinking, no flinching from, 
the essential facts of humanity and nature; the real 
distortion of strained limbs, the real grimace of suffer- 
ing features, were to be truly portrayed, just as the 
vivid emerald of spring grass and foliage was to 
undergo no process of embrowning, or the stubbornness 
and intricacy of a branching thicket to lose nothing of 
its thorny character in a generalised effect of mass. 
And the chosen scene was to be imagined complete in 
all its detail, communicating the sensation of a par- 
ticular season, a particular moment, in an actual spot, 
with the heat of the sun or the cold of the wind. Such 
aims could only be successful if carried out with a 
tense effort of imagination ; they could not exist with- 
out high and fervent sincerity of mind. 

A like sincerity kindled the Impressionists ; but in 
aim was differently applied. The main distinction is 
this: that whereas the Pre-Raphaelites drew their 
subjects mainly from the ideal realm, the images of 
legend and romance, the Impressionists turned away 
from that world and, dominated by naturalism, sought 
their subject-matter in the world before their eyes. 
The one might claim: Thus Paolo kissed Francesca ; 
thus Madeline stood in the winter moonlight, half- 
hidden in her loosened hair. The other: Thus I felt 
the charm of lamplit dusk, the wonder of the colour of 
the waves among the rocks, the glory of noon vibrat- 
ing on the cathedral’s sculptured porches. The Pre- 
Raphaelite would not sophisticate realities in the 
supposed interests of beauty. The Impressionist 
would not sophisticate his genuine emotions and sensa- 
tions in the interest of received ideas; he would paint 
what he really enjoyed in the world about him, without 
prejudice or afterthought. In either case there was 
the conviction of truth expressed; but the interests 
engaged were different, and a difference of method was 
the natural result. For the subjective mood of the 
painter who was desiring to communicate his living 
and spontaneous impression inevitably led- to a 
synthetic simplicity of method, emphasising only the 
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points of appeal ; whereas the other, desiring to dis- 
close and lay bare the secret reality that surély must 
lie behind every human story—the actual look, the 
actual gesture, sought rather to lose himself in the 
intense and penetrating delineation of his subject, and 
was led therefore to a method of searching complete- 
ness. The one drew inward, the other pressed outward. 

This difference in choice of subject tended to become 
broader in development, till figure-painting, with the 
Impressionists, was almost entirely merged in land- 
scape. The Pre-Raphaelites, whatever their faults, 
held to the main tradition of European painting 
established by the Florentines of the Renaissance. 
Their imaginative effort recalls indeed that of the 
fifteenth-century ‘‘ realists” of Florence. It is some- 
times objected that their interests were too literary, that 
they sought inspiration from literature rather than from 
life. . One becomes a little impatient of this false 
antithesis ; for literature is a part of life, and a very 
living part of it. It is only through literature, after all, 
that each generation in turn becomes familiar with the 
great types of human history ; and it was with typical 
figures that the Pre-Raphaelites sought to deal, surely 


never in a bookish or antiquarian spirit, never with a | 


merely illustrative aim. The danger of the kind of 
painting which Impressionism has brought into vogue 
is, on the contrary, that it substitutes for a world- 
interest a merely personal interest. And though in the 
case of a Manet or a Whistler the personality counts for 
so much that other claims are readily forgotten, yet I 
think that for this reason the Impressionist movement 
is not so significant or powerful a movement in art as 


that created by the Pre-Raphaelites. To communicate | 
with freshness and felicity the personal reaction of a | 


finely organised nature to impressions of beauty in the 
world of sight is an admirable gift, enriching life for all 
of us; but the Pre-Raphaelite effort was essentially 
more masculine, more true to the constant effort of the 


human spirit as a whole, in its intense projection of | 


imaginative force, its will to attain the mastery of 
matter; and therefore remains the deeper and more 
affluent source of inspiration. 


The power and charm of the Impressionists lay in | 


their discovery of strange beauties and wonders in the 
common spectacle of life that is before the eyes of all of 
us. “The power and charm of the Pre-Raphaelites lay 
in their discovery of close, touching, vivid reality in 
themes remote. Either impulse degenerates ; the one, 
when it substitutes for the choice impression, saturated 
with lyrical feeling, a merely optical sensation ; the 
other, when it applies a searching and relentless de- 
lineation to ready-made material, which has no deep 
interest in itself, and so becomes meticulous and stupid. 

in the later chapters of his book Mr. Phythian has 
attempted to sift and value the achievements of con- 
temporary painting ; a very difficult task, which he has 
made more difficult, I think, by including so many 
names. Such a task would be easier if there were any 
strong movement stirring now in art. But, in England 
at least, movements, as movements, count for so much 
less than individuals. And while we have among our 
younger painters an abundance of talent, some of it of 
high distinction and rich promise, all is personal effort 
and variety ; there is no uniting force of the kind which 


adds something more to the power of each man it | 


in fluences, as for a time did those two movements of 
w hich I have been writing. 


IN SUMMER WHEN THE VALES ARE CLEAR. 
[* summer when the vales are clear 
And lowlands blithe with flowery lights, 
How oft the great Alps disappear 
And mists invade your foreheads, O ye sovran 
heights ! 


But when midwinter’s bitterest power 
Must be endured, and blooms are done 
And clouded all the valleys cower 
Ye, mighty windless summits, do abide in sun! 
Herpert Trencu. 


“THE FOLLIES.” 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


wow that I have seen ‘‘ The Follies” I am not 
surprised at their vogue; nor do I think that 
it will soon pass. Indeed, they seem to have all 
the makings of a permanent institution. The German 
Reeds entertainment did not survive the extinction 
| of Corney Grain; but for many years it throve 
| splendidly on the large number of people who thought 
| it wicked to go to regular theatres. Similarly, unless 
| the envious gods snatch Mr. Pdissier from us in his 
prime, ‘‘ The Follies ” will continue to thrive splendidly 
on the large number of people who are bored by 
| musical comedies. There is a superstition among the 
| critics that the public wants in musical comedy “a 
coherent story”. That is exactly what the public does 
not want. It flinches from pedantic interludes of 
dialogue for the development of some plot about 
which, in the nature of things, nobody can care a brass 
farthing. Songs and dances, with intervals as few and 
brief as ssible, are what the public wants, wants 
rightly. fo the outlying, old-fashioned music halls this 
need is supplied. But there plenty of vulgarity is 
provided also. Careful men have to leave their women 
and children behind them. ‘‘The Follies” are studiously 
| “safe”. And there are no tedious interludes in the 
| business of the evening. Off musical comedy and 
| the music hall alike they score by the further fact 
that throughout their entertainment, wildly various 
though it is, is a certain restful unity. It all comes 


| out of the brain of one man, Mr. Pélissier, whose 


physical presence also pervades the stage, in the midst 
of a little troupe of comedians selected and drilled by 
himself. Throughout, the fun has a savour of its own 
| —a savour of high spirits running riot in sheer silliness 


| sober satire. Especially strong is this undercurrent 
in the second half of the programme, in which the 
| typical ‘‘ benefit matinée ” is wildly, yet rather grimly, 
| burlesqued. Miss Sarah Judkins, the beneficiary, is a 
| forgotten ‘‘ star” of the sixties, dragged forth into a 
| 


| of invention, with yet an undercurrent of solid and 
{ 


sudden glare of publicity which illuminates her some- 
_what less splendidly than it illuminates the many 
eminent artists who have so generously consented 
to appear in her behalf. We see her arriving behind 
the scenes—a small, faded, self-respecting person, un- 
| recognised, ignored, elbowed aside by her munificent 
young benefactors, all of whom are in a fluster about 
their own respective “turns’’. When the whole enter- 
tainment is over, the curtain rises on a painted throng of 
eminent performers. In front of them, ona high throne, 
sits Miss Judkins. Mr. Pélissier, as the manager, 
makes a long and florid oration, at the end of which he 
has to be prompted to make a reference to the bene- 
ficiary. This omission he briskly rectifies, at the same 
time handing to Miss Judkins ‘‘ an antique knuckle- 
duster”. Amidst signs of extreme impatience, Miss 
Judkins then makes a little quavering speech, mainly 
composed of the words “kind”, ‘‘kindly” and 
‘*kindness”, before she is wafted back into ob- 
livion. Certainly, the satire is rather grim. But 
what a pleasant surprise, in twentieth-century England, 
to happen on satire! Let Mr. Pélissier persist in this 
vein. And let him enlarge the scope of it. At present, 
_ he uses his talent for satire merely against things con- 

nected with the theatre. Why should he not satirise 
this and that aspect of politics, literature, art, and the 
various other things that are talked and written about ¢ 
Let him develop his entertainment into a permanent 
“revue”. In England the ‘‘revue” has never 
become popular. But that, I suspect, is merely because 
it has never been well done. r. Pélissier could do it 


well. 
| As an actor, not less than as an inventor, Mr. 
Pélissier is the life and soul of ‘* The Follies”. He is 


a comedian of a really high order. He does not make 
fun. Fun makes itself in him and bubbles gaily up and 
_ forth even when he is not doing anything in particular. 
His mere presence is enough to create laughter, When 
I say that he does not make fun, | do not mean that he 
is a comedian of a quiet, restrained kind, On the 
contrary, he is of an ebullient vitality, and is, for the 
| most part, indefatigably ‘all over the place”. But 
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you are never made conscious that he is working for 
his effects. That, after all, is the test of the difference 
between the true and the spurious comedian. Mr. 
Pélissier’s second-in-command, Mr. Lewis Sydney, is a 
quite competent funny man. He never fails to raise 
a laugh. But how distinctly you see him raising it! 
He has certain useful tricks of face and voice which he 
plays skilfully, over and over again. This iteration is 
not tedious ; indeed, it makes for laughter; but how 
dry and mechanical is the effect as compared with 
Mr. Pélissier’s! It is the old difference between angles 
and curves. Mr. Pélissier’s humour is pre-eminently 
one of curves ; and this spiritual fact is physically illus- 
trated by Mr. Pélissier’s body. He has the good fortune 
to be a very large and rotund man. A small, thin man 
may be an exquisite comedian ; but his smaliness and 
thinness are disadvantages against which his genius 
has to work. Largeness and rotundity are an invaluable 
aid. Even in private life, the man who possesses 
them has a distinct advantage over his fellows. When 
he enters a room, he diffuses a sense of comfort and 
well-being, of kindness and goodness. All eyes are 
turned to him, with a certain gratitude. He inspires 
trust. He can impose his will on ours. He may, in 
the end, turn out to be dull, weak, wicked. But it 
takes us time to discover that. All the omens were in 
his favour. Conversely, a small, thin man may turn 
out to be witty, strong, kind and honest. But he has 
to prove it in the face of doubt. In the theatre, where 
time is even more valuable than it is in everyday life, 
it is plain that a large and rotund comedian has an 
inestimable advantage over the rest. Very often this 
advantage is counterbalanced by that inertness of move- 
ment which is so apt to accompany great bulk. Nosuch 
handicap has been imposed on Mr. Pélissier. He is very 
light on his feet, and his whole body is, in its way, as 
quickly expressive as his face. His face is a mirror in 
which myriads of expressions, broad or subtle, are re- 
flected in bewildering succession. And his hands are, 
by some strange gift of nature, as nervous, as eloquent, 
as they are plump. Altogether, he is perfectly equipped 
to express his humour. A wild, fantastic humour it is ; 
but well based on careful observation of life, or rather 
of that part of life which is lived in and around the 
theatres. I repeat my hope that Mr. Pélissier will cast 
his eye over the whole range of things that are going on. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST. 
By Forp Mapox HvueErFer. 


|} the still, clear weather, he leaned upon the railings 

at the upper end of the Lady’s Mile. All the little 
twigs of the black trees arrested a film of haze or 
formed, themselves, a haze of their own. High over 
the Barracks towered immense, smirched and rose- 
coloured clouds, and three young girls cantered past in 
line &breast, then a grey father, a grey mother, and a 
brilliant daughter on a very long roan, trotting so 
nearly noiselessly that one heard the faint creak of 
stirrup leathers and a little snatch of a refrain that the 
girl was humming between closed lips. 

I had never seen anyone quite so impressive, and I 
stood still, turning to watch her: she was so wonder- 
fully the real thing—so ‘unconscious, so rounded, so 
gay. She was, that is to say, not so much a gay 
creature as one that spread gayness by her aspect. I 
do not think, though, that she inspired me with any 


emotion, with any desire for possession. Perhaps one | 


does not really desire to possess the flawless and the 


real thing. But I stood still to look at her: | desired, | 


maybe, to possess her image, It was plain that her 
sober parents, trotting complacently a few strides 
behind that young thing, could not see enough of her. 

And suddenly he turned his head over his shoulder 
to shoot at me the words: 

‘* Does that make you want to be a Socialist? It 
doesn't me,” 

It was not a snarl: it was rather a commanding 
query—the commanding query of a person, imperious 
and not to be restrained, who demands aid. And it did 
not repel me though he was a stranger and had the air 
of being wofully straitened, Normally beggars or 


amadmen—persons mad enough to address me suddenly 


with no acquaintance—send over me a swift wave of 
repulsion. I do not know why this is, because I have 
alwaysa strong desire to give coppers to a beggar or to 
converse with strangers at all unusual in approach. 
But a sense of extreme indigence was conveyed to me 
by this man: it was not that he was ragged or dirty, it 
was that his clothing fitted him so tightly, he was so 
thin, so clean, so hard bitten, as if a keen, cold wind 
blew always in his face. His flinty blue eyes, his 
sandy moustache, clipped in a straight line above his 
lips ; his large-boned wrists, and above all, his very 
commanding voice reminded me exactly of certain 
officers that I have known—officers who always com- 
plained—I suppose all officers always complain—of a 
thing they call ‘‘ They’ and we, the War Office. 

** No,” I said, after I had to some such measure ad- 
justed my thoughts; ‘‘I don’t see why a creature so 
alive should make one have such a desire.” 

He said, impatiently : ‘‘Oh, I don’t mean any crea- 
ture in particular. I meanthe wholekit. There! .. .” 

There went past us again the three young girls at a 
gallop ; a girl on a bay horse with a bay-coloured habit 
and a young man with red hair, his hat pressed down 
over his red ears; a fat lady, with a groom behind her, 
and an old man on a great white mare with wide-open 
and pinkish nostrils. 

Whilst they were passing my interlocutor leaned still 
on the rails and gazed at the ground. 

**No! I don’t mean any creature or horse or old 
woman, but just the beastly money that it represents. 
What would you say? Three thousand a year? Seven? 
Ten? Well...” 

He turned round to face me. Obviously he was 
wearing his summer suit, a light grey flannel, straight 
lined, much too thin for this weather. 

‘*Now,” he said, ‘‘ some chaps come along and look 
at that, and it makes them belch rot into the papers 
about the idle rich and so on. And I used to think 
that if ever I came to be down on my uppers I might 
feel'like them. But I don’t. Not a bit. I want to 
talk to someone. And I’m doing it. But grudge them 
it—or want to take what they’ve gotfromthem!” He 
jerked his head back towards the riders. ‘‘ Not abit!” 
He leant his back on the rail and gazed at the crowd. 

“Oh well,” I argued, ‘‘the men you talk about 
would see arguments for their ideas in anything. They 
see it in motor buses, in railway tickets, in bookshops. 
They are scientists who seek for what they want.” 

‘“‘T’m not certain that I understand you,” he said. 
‘*No doubt it’s sound sense.” 

‘““What I mean is,” I answered, ‘‘that that is the 
pattern in their carpet, their patent medicine. What 
they see—everything they see in the present state of 
things—is a symptom of disease. They want to touch 
every spot. It’s not only these riders.” 

He said: ‘‘Ah!” as if he were not listening, and then 
burst out: ‘“‘No! I don’t grudge ’em it. 1 don't 
want it. After all, sitting on a horse is a beastly grind 
if you look at it really. You're joggled and bumped. 
Isn’t it so? I suppose you've ridden. I have, good 
Lord! And I suppose it’s partly pride in me. that 
makes me set on not envying them. I’ve had my 
whack and fooled it away. I’m not going to say 
others shan’t. And look here: when you sit on your 
horse and you are all there, your breeches right, your 
martingale right, the nag right—all up.to the nines, as 
my man used to say—you don’t, I’m hanged if you do, 
get as much out of it as we get now, looking at ’em. 


I've been there in my time. But did I get as much out 
| of it then? NotI! ... Why, I was inside it: that’s 
the difference. A primrose don’t know it’s a primrose ; 
I daresay it don’t smell its own scent. Well, let ‘em 
ride. They are spending their money on you and me.” 

“O Lord!” he suddenly burst out. ‘‘ I'm talking 
all this tosh and nobody knows. Nobody knows.” 

‘* Knows what?” | said. 

‘*Knows the hellish mess I’m in—I've been in for 
months. .. .” 

He pressed his hands to his thin temples ; his fingers 
were broad, spatulate and white. 

‘* What business is it of yours, anyhow?” he said. 
‘« But it’s tosh | was talking when | said | got pleasure 
out of them, Thete isn’t any pleasure for a rotter like 
/ me. There hasn’t been any for months. . . .” 
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The quiver of his hands upon his temples seemed to 
indicate to me the measure of hopeless vicissitudes 
oppressing the wearied brain. It moved me to a desire 
to offer assistance. 

‘* But see here, you,” he said before I could speak, 
‘* when I said I was a rotter, I didn’t mean that I was 
really a rotter. It’s been the rankest bad luck ; every- 
thing crumpled up together—so that it’s all one with 
being a rotter. Only it’s the things that are rotten, 
not I.” 

It was then that I contrived to edge in: 

** Couldn't anyone help you ?” 

He looked up from the ground : 

‘Help me!” he said, ‘‘ my good chap!” He re- 
garded me with a sort of blank insolence. ‘‘ You'll be 
offering to put your hand into your own pocket next. 
You look like a confounded undertaker.” He shot out 
bony, erect, sandy haired and hard-bitten, the words: 
*“*What a filthy world! No one to talk to. You'd 
think it would let up for a minute. It’s as if all this 
place ought to know what I feel, and I ought to be able 
to talk, to show what I think of it. Who wants your 
help? It’s not only money that’s gone wrong with me, 
it’s a whole coil of things. And you are thinking of 
the coppers in your ticket pocket. Damn you.” 

He looked me straight in the eyes: above the 
junction of his brows were deep lines etched into the 
shiny pink skin. 

Damn your help! And damn your sympathy !” he 
said, and he turned away. But he turned back to add: 
‘Only when they fish me out of the water, if you 
happen to be inthe way, just chalk this up. I didn’t 
envy these people! 1 didn’t grudge them their luck. 
I am I. I wouldn't take their traps from them if I 
could make all the blessed laws. IamI. You chalk 
that up!” 

He marched away down the long and still perspec- 
tive of tree-trunks, iron rails and gravel pathway ; the 
father, the mother, and the young girl walked their 
horses past me. The girl touched her mount with a 
little cane. It started and shook her in her seat, 
cantering a few paces forward. Her parents re- 
garded her with a complacent pleasure. Serene, un- 
conscious, humming between her closed lips, it was 
not so much that she was gay as that she appeared to 
spread gayness into the air. 


KING’S.* 
By Oscar Brownlnc. 


T= enguiring traveller visiting Cambridge for the 

first time, as he walks up the main street, sees a 
long stone screen, massive and curiously carved with 
pinnacles at due intervals, joining on to a huge building 
of Perpendicular Gothic decorated with similar pinnacles 
of towering height. His curiosity is stimulated. He 
passes a narrow gateway pierced in the centre of the 
screen and finds himself on a prospect of green sward, 
disfigured rather than adorned with a fountain, on 
which stands a weak-minded monarch with a parch- 
ment dropping from his hand, supported by two 
simpering young ladies, who appear to represent 
Religion turning her back upon the chapel and Learn- 
ing equally averse from the lecture-room. On the 
other side of the grass plot rises an Italian building, 


parallel to the screen, a beautifully proportioned and | 


exquisite example of the ‘frozen music” which 
Madame de Staél declares all architecture to be. 
Uniting the Italian building and the screen stands the 
mighty structure of which | have spoken, which, from 
its gigantic windows and its row of attendant chapels, 
seems to be a church. The traveller enters and finds 
himself in a vast cathedral fit for some thousand 
worshippers. The stone roof is carved with magic 
skill, the pillars rise spreading into fairy fans, the 
windows gleam with gem-like radiance, stamping their 
colours on the stone until that also is aglow. Giant 
crowns and portcullises, royal scutcheons supported 
by strange beasts decorate the walls and declare the 
regal origin of the shrine. Athwart the ample space 


* « Bygone King’s”.- By R. A. Austen Leigh M.A. Eton 
College : Spottiswoode & Co. 1907. 10s. 6d. 


stretches an exquisitely carved rood-loft, supporting a 
lofty organ, with angels blowing their trumpets. Of 
what palace is this the sanctuary, for what purpose 
was this profuseness of labour, skill and genius? 
Somewhat dazed by his experience our traveller returns 
to the quadrangle where the Italian building is pierced 
by a vaulted opening. He passes through and discovers. 
another lawn still larger than the first, unspotted in its. 
purity like the lawn of a Bishop, flanked by a building 
on each side. At the end flows a narrow water which 
he is told is a river, and a high-pitched bridge leads to 
more grounds, and it is some time before he gains the 
public road. 

He makes enquiries about this strange College, 
for it must be a College, and finds that it was founded 
some four hundred and fifty years ago; that it 
has a distinguished name, but apparently very few 
students ; that the entries were for four centuries after 
its foundation about four a year, rising in 1550 to 
thirteen and in 1580 to twenty-three ; that it has only 
recently achieved a hundred and fifty members, where 
it intends to stop; and that the gorgeous chapel was 
erected for this scanty band to worship in, while the 
lavish screen was built to keep them within bounds. 
Never was there a greater disproportion of ends to 
means. Fifty years ago the residents of King’s might 
have performed their orisons in a dining-room, and 
found ample accommodation in the Bull Hotel. 

A hundred years since, when Byron was an under- 
graduate at Trinity, the members of King’s lived round. 
a small quadrangle on the north side of the chapel 
known as *‘Old Court”. It was here that Byron drank 
and talked poetry with Hodgson, Matthews, and Scrope 
Davies. Even then the society of King’s had a literary 
flavour, though of a somewhat bibulous type. They 
were a gay and giddy set ; they lived like the monks of 
Thelema, with ‘* Fay ce que voudras” for their motto. 
They shot over the College estates, and kept their dogs 
in the spacious rooms of Gibbs’ Building. They were 
the product of a magnificent scheme for the endowment 
of research. An Eton boy, if he could be persuaded to 
submit himself to the torture and brutality of Long 
Chamber, was provided for even to his burial. From 
Eton he went as a scholar to King’s, became, after three 
years’ probation, a Fellow of the College, decked in a 
nobleman’s silk gown ; took his degree without examina- 
tion ; had a decent living provided for him without need’ 
of exertion ; in due time became a Senior Fellow with a 
larger income; died and was buried in the chapel. 
The endowment was there, but the research was absent. 
A Kingsman’'s ambition was satisfied by a mastership 
at Eton or an occasional judgeship or bishopric. If he 
married or took a living, he vacated his fellowship: 
after a year’s grace. The advocates of the endowment 
of research will find it hard to get over the absolute 
failure of bygone King’s. It was the grave of talent, the 
sepulchre of ambition, a dismal record of wasted lives. 
Even the spirituality of Charles Simeon failed to anirgate 
the inert mass. They quarrelled with him and cut him, 
so that he was surprised if a Fellow had the moral 
courage te walk with him on the grass plot. 

At last the bones began to stir. Some eighty years 
ago Wilkins, the architect of the National Gallery, 
erected the screen of which I have spoken, a Hall and 
ample sets of rooms in the new Gothic stvle, and a 
Provost’s Lodge. Old Court was sold to the University, 
and King’s entered upon a fresh life. Some twenty years 
afterwards the College surrendered the disastrous. 
privilege of granting its own degrees ; the hollowness 
of research became manifest, and the work of education 
began. Ten years later the roll of academic triumphs. 
wrote its first page ; the College was thrown open to 
the world ; and after the work of a quarter of a century 
it was found that the proportion of first classes to 
matriculations at King’s was nearly four times that of 
any College in the University. 

Of these vicissitudes Mr. R. A. Austen Leigh has 
given us an interesting record in ‘‘ Bygone King’s”. 
In a series of twenty-one pictures, admirably repro- 
duced, he shows us the founder’s original design, with 
its stately gateway, its solemn cloisters, its lofty 
campanile rivalling the best of Italy. We see what 
King’s was at the close of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


| centuries. Five plates are devoted to the picturesque 
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but clumsy and inconvenient Old Court. We catch a 
glimpse’ of the Old Provost’s Lodge, in which Queen 
Elizabeth sojourned. We see the waves of taste 
which passed over the University from time to time, 
the attempt to lay out the whole of the grounds with 
their encircling buildings on the Renaissance model of 
Gibbs, and the design for Gothicising Gibbs himself. 
From these delusions King’s was saved, and also from 
the more serious mistake of demolishing the noble 
screen and putting up a row of buildings from the 
designs of Burgess in its place. Now Scott has been 
added to Wilkins, Bodley to Scott, and Webb to 
Bodley, but the spacious character of the College, its 
extravagance of site, has not been impaired. What 
has been the cause of this development of the thought 
of a King who did little to keep his memory green? 
It is the existence of the College chapel. ‘‘ Except 
the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build 
it.” Henry knew and grasped this fundamental truth. 
The chapel designed and begun by him, long unfinished, 
deserted, desecrated, scorned, has remained the source 
of spiritual stimulus to the College, however corrupt, 
however indolent. The College which has such a 
chapel can never be obscure, and it is certain that 
the place of education which has-taken four centuries 
and a half to grow to its present magnitude will con- 
tinue to flourish and expand till it realises the founder’s 
prayers which consoled him in his sufferings and 
abasement. 


THE LOVES OF THE RUFFS.—I. 
By Epmunp SELovus. 


Gomes months ago I wrote some articles for the 
SaturpDay Review on the spring-tide habits of 
certain birds—the wild duck, redshanks, Kentish 
plover, and, more particularly, the ruff. At least 
I should have dealt more particularly with the ruff 
species had not circumstances obliged me to break off 
before I had anything like done justice to those peculiar 
and interesting nuptial activities for which it has long 
been famous. In fact I had only devoted one article to 
them, a scantness which, had it been intentional, might 
well have been received as a casus belli by a bird so 
notoriously ‘‘ jealous in honour, sudden and quick in 
quarrel”. Since it has not been, I am encouraged to 
believe that allowances have been made, excuses 
imagined, and that this present resumption at the 
earliest opportunity may set matters finally right. If 
I remember, my narrative when thus brought to a 
temporary conclusion had arrived at that psychical 
moment when a hen bird, or reeve, indifferent only to 
- orthodox scientific opinion in regard to her conduct 
in such circumstances, had picked out from amidst 
a group of protesting males one that she evidently pre- 
ferred. In the matrimonial relations of any bird such an 
incident as the above may be termed the central one, and 
it needs only lengthened and sufficiently close observa- 
tion to see it many times repeated. The number of reeves 
resorting, at any time, to the assembly-ground may 
be increased from a solitary unit (as was the case in 
this instance) to a dozen or a score, the commotion 
consequent on their arrival may rise to fever-heat, and 
the fighting of the males assume a more malignant 
and, occasionally, a more concentrated character; yet 
on each and every occasion when the conduct of any 
hen in relation to the males by whom she is courted 
can be detected at all, it will give evidence, more or 
less clear, of two powers which, according to circum- 
stances, she both can and does exercise—that, namely, 
of effectively choosing the bird she prefers or, when 
this is impossible, of flying away. The latter plan may 
be resorted to either in order to escape from a too 
importunate suitor or when the rushings and conten- 
tions of the various birds about her become too rough 
and turbulent for her comfort. On these occasions she 
may be hustled and have to run hither and thither, her 
appearance and manner being then very suggestive of 
a somewhat nice but by no means too strict little lady 
amidst a crowd of men whose language, on her account, 
is becoming alarmingly high. Single reeves frequently 


act in this way, nor is it uncommon for a little drove of 
them, after having been driven first here and then there 


amidst the eddies of the surrounding press, to seek a 
common refuge in flight. 

Amidst all this one may look in vain for that picture 
which has been so long and confidently presented to us 
of a placidly indifferent female quietly surrendering her- 
self to the male who has won her in the lists. As the 
days pass, indeed, one begins to notice that a certain 
ruff who seems as robust and valorous as any there 
(more one cannot say) is, to some degree, monopolising 
the favours of the reeves, but if we would conclude 
from this that we have here the thing we were looking 
for, we must do so in the face of so many facts which 
point in a contrary direction that such a view becomes 
nothing more thana mere gratuitous assumption. For 
in the first place the star of this bird’s fortune has been 
by no means always in the ascendant, and in particular 
has had to wait upon that of two others, both of whom 
have been hitherto distinguished rather by their 
activities falling a little below the general level of 
frenzy, in which fighting is merely includéd, than rising 
by a hair's breadth above it. True they are stalwart 
birds enough and fully equal as far as observation can 
settle it to any emergency arising, but the same can be 
said of the others, and the fact remains that on the 
whole they have not been forward in causing such 
emergencies to arise. Both in fact for ruffs, more 
especially one of them, are quiet and peaceable birds ; 
yet they have come first, the quieter one first of all, 
and that in such a manner that the statement which 
best describes what at any rate has seemed to take 
place is that they have been singled out and chosen by 
their respective brides. 

These two birds, however, are certainly amongst the 
handsomest on the ground, and the first favourite, espe- 
cially, possesses a ruff—that adornment par excellence 
of the species which, on the hypothesis of sexual selection, 
should most have attracted the female—that, upon the 
whole, must be pronounced the finest of any. Colour, 
to be sure, is matter of taste and opinion, but if to this 
size be added, one is able to speak more definitely. 
The colour here (let the sun be responsible if the state- 
ment enhances) is a warm golden brown, and it gilds 
the largest surface contained in any ruff of them all— 
no Elizabethan but might have been proud to wear it, 
had the kind but been in fashion. For the rest, its 
owner has red, or reddish, shanks, a red bill and 
caruncles—those naked, pimply projections on the 
cheeks which enter very considerably into the ques- 
tion of a ruff’s beauty—thick fur-like head-plumes 
of a chocolate hue, whilst his body is a lighter, 
yellower brown, on which the gorget lies richly, and 
‘* sticks fiery off, indeed”. He is also a fine-shaped 
and tall-standing bird—possibly the largest and tallest 
—one may call him ‘le roi fainéant” or ‘* Sir Sluggisk 
Knight” of the tourney, well skilled to hold his 
own with such as may approach him, but showing no 
desire to seek adversaries out. The second of these 
two birds is also very handsome, his ruff, or rather 
mane, though not so thick and spacious as that of his 
brother Lothario, being more flowing and of a steely 
blue-black colour which serves to set off saliently two 
cream-coloured lappets, deepening into chestnut, that 
float about his head. Since, then, this pair, whose 
success in love has certainly not been due to martial 
prowess or vigour, are of so fine a person, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose (with Darwin) that this element 
may have had something to do with it, in which case it 
would be as likely to help another male who both pos- 
sessed it and was at the same time a better or more 
hearty fighter. This exactly applies to the ruff first men- 
tioned, who, though ‘‘black”’, isdecidedly ‘‘comely”, and 
whose success moreover, on any one occasion, it has 
been impossible to connect directly with doughtiness 
of achievement. Had it really been the result of this— 
were his reeves the captives, or consequences, of his 
bow and his spear—then it is strange, to say the least, 
that he has not won them sooner against two less 
energetic birds, that he, and not they, should have been 
the last to prevail. If, however, the facts have been 
one and all dependent upon the capricious element of 
taste, there is nothing strange in the matter, and with 
this view what has been actually seen, in the case of 
the active bird, too, is upon the whole much more in 
accord. For whilst it is impossible, or rash, to say 
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more than that his vigour, im every direction, seems 
equal to that of any, a full proportion of it is exhibited 
in those runs and prostrations about the female which 
make the display of the ruff. He ‘‘ makes his bends 
adornings”, and it is upon these, if upon anything 
especial in his acts, that the acquiescence of any reeve 
is signified. Approved, he may then, like others, 
make a frenzied rush amidst the throng, and it is pre- 
cisely in baresark doings as these that his fighting 
qualities are seen to best advantage. But this is to say 
very little, since in the battles of birds, as of men—but 
probably more so—the strength of the inspiring motive 
will often decide the result, and I have myself 
seen a ruff who, in a combat on more general prin- 
ciples, so to speak, had previously been worsted by his 
adversary, defeat that same adversary not long after 
when armed with these very credentials. In fact it is 
the encouragement given by the female which in such 
cases is apt to give prevailing vigour to the male, and 
this is but a special application of a generallaw which, 
in its practical working, often makes the nearest ap- 
proach to a principle of justice in nature. That bird, 
m fact, is for the time the best fighter who fights within 
his rights, and even a much stronger one will often give 
way, or indeed fly, when not backed as it were by this 
consciousness. It is extraordinary what dispropor- 
tionate events may be brought about through the 
strength, for instance, of the maternal instinct, as when 
“the dove will peck the estridge”” (not now annotated 
as “ ostrich ’’), and though when two male birds fight 
in the breeding-time the emotional inequality, as we 
may call it, cannot of course be so great as this, yet if 
one rushes out from the side of some particular hen, 
and armed, as it were, by her, whilst the other has at 
that moment no special stimulus of the sort, but only 
the ordinary vernal one, it will probably go hard with 
that other—in nine cases out of ten, in fact, though he be 
the better bird of the two ; yet, feeling a lesser degree 
of fury, he will be fain to retreat. Thus, though in 
the study it may appear very obvious that when one 
male bird defeats another and then retires with a hen, 
the latter has been won by fighting, it is really by no 
means necessarily so, for the victory, as well as the 
combat itself, may be the very result of that hen’s 
choice, nor is there any more reason to assume the 
former explanation than the latter. Nature, in fact, is 
only simple so long as one does not come in contact 
with her—a truth which applies to field natural history 
as much as to anything else. 

When to the above facts and considerations many 
others pointing in the same direction are added—as, 
for instance, that our supposed great warrior, though 
certainly as great a one as ever, does not long retain 
that pre-eminent position as the loved of the reeves, 
which was assumed to be due to his warlike achieve- 
ments, and that fighting, as a factor in the matter at 
all, is more and more plainly seen to be of little or no 
consequence—it becomes evident that this theory is no 
longer tenable. In its place, however, there is direct 
and unmistakable evidence of the actual selection, with- 
out respect to heroics, of this or that ruff by this or 
that reeve, amounting in all to eight several instances, 
one of which has already been given. The remaining 
seven, since they are highly important to the question 
at issue, and as scientific as classification itself, will be 
recounted in a further article. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANTI-CLERICAL PAPERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revisw. 

Milan, April 24, 1908. 

Sir,—It is a consolation to see that the various 
letters addressed to the Sarurpay Review on the 
subject of the effects of evil literature on the Italian 
lower orders are attracting general attention, and that 
the press here has reprinted some of your correspon- 
dents’ letters with favourable comment. As matters 
stand, aa I can assure you from personal observation, 
is fast: drifting into anarchy, thanks to the professional 
politicians and agitators who spend their time ‘fishing 
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in troubled waters” in the hope of getting elected toa 
Parliament which consists mainly of doctors without 
patients and lawyers without clients. The masses of 
this country are really a fine people, though easily 
excited ; but a lack of religious and moral education is 
beginning to tell upon the rising generation, so that in 
like manner as the same system of godless instruction has 
produced in France the apache, here it has created the 
teppisto—a species of reptile quite unknown fifteen years 
ago. Inflamed by the vile illustrations in the ‘‘ Asino”’, 
** Il Nostro Mulo”, &c., displayed in the kiosks and 
newsagents’ windows, lads of the lower classes, brought 
up without religion, have apparently come to the con- 
clusion, forced on them also by the speeches they hear 
in Socialist clubs, that it is their duty to insult, injure, 
and even kill any unfortunate ecclesiastic they may 
chance to meet on the highways, or in the streets of 
great cities like Rome and Milan. Doubtless the 
English papers have by this time printed accounts of 
the dreadful scene at Ariccia, near Rome—once a peaceful 
little place, now a hotbed of disorder—where several 
harmless British students of the Scots College were 
insulted and two grievously wounded. Scarcely a day 
passes without some shocking event of this sort, so 
that even such journals as the ‘* Tribuna”’ propose the 
abolition of the tax on firearms, in order that peaceful 
people may carry them for self-defence! The so-called 
Socialists and the anarchists combined have at last 
brought ‘‘ New Italy” to a state of veritable savagery ; 
and unless the Government displays some energy in 
suppressing the causes of the evil, things will come to 
such a pass that Rome and the other principal cities of 
Italy will become too dangerous for i forestieri to visit ; 
and the departure of the said forestieri means the 
departure of their principal source of wealth. But the 
authorities have not far to look for the causes of the 
trouble, which are two: firstly, the brutal and blas- 
phemous caricatures and letterpress of such abominable 
papers as the ‘‘ Asino” &c. ; secondly, the inflamma- 
tory speeches delivered in the innumerable Socialistic 
case del popolo and clubs throughout the country. 
One of these, for instance, issued a proclamation the 
other day to the effect that ‘‘every act of violence 
perpetrated against the clergy, the Monarchists, and 
the capitalists was a step in the right direction”. Is it 
to be wondered at, after all, that poor misguided lads, 
brought up in irreligion, speedily become the willing 
tools of these agitators who lead them to their ruin ? 
Nevertheless, though Rome has been the scene of almost 
daily riots this year, the wirepullers have been left 
in peace, whilst the working men they have urged 
on to violence have generally been the victims. I 
am no alarmist, but I must repeat that, unless the 
Italian Government acts firmly and promptly and puts 
an end to this active propaganda of murder, demoralisa- 
tion, and blasphemy, Italy is doomed. The roots ot 
the evil, as indicated above, must be struck at before any 
good result can come—it is not enough to punish 
individual teppisti, without raising a hand to suppress 
the teaching which spurs them to their evil deeds. 


I remain yours truly, 
A TRAVELLER. 


DUKES AND TRAMPS. 
To the Editor. of the SATURDAY REviEw. 


Sir,—On 25 April last you refer to Mr. Grayson’s 
branding of dukes and tramps as the ignorant classes 
who oppose his views and aims, and you suggest that 
‘* this is the first time we have ever heard of dukes and 
tramps as political allies ”. 

Now a book, written by a socialist some time ago, 
lies by my side, in which the political alliance is proved 
up to the hilt. But the writer, instead of branding the 
two classes as ignorant, proves—also up to the hilt— 
that they constitute a select few who have fathomed the 
true philosophy of life. 

Why are dukes and tramps so constantly the mark 
for tirades of irony, sarcasm, even abuse from romance 
writers, when these same writers can imagine no better 
heaven on earth for a hero or heroine than a ducal 
coronet, a ducal husband, or the full freedom of life of 
a beloved vagabond ? 
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These virulent attacks come from sheerenvy. We 
all want to be free from the curse of labour, but the 
goal of ambition varies with the personal equation : 
some look for full contentment in life to wealth and 
social prestige ; some to the irresponsibility of rags. 
The valet, when chance throws sixes for him, pleases 
society and himself, as a nobleman of ancient lineage ; 
the earl’s son, when bored by drawing-rooms, turns his 
back on respectability and pleases himself with vaga- 
bond life in the society of elephants, lions and tigers. 
Every reasonable man, every man even in Colney 
Hatch, objects to the eternal iron law of nature which 
necessitates work for existence: we all envy the tramps 
and dukes. 

If Mr. Grayson is labouring under the belief that 
socialism is going to conquer the world by holding out 
common hope of humdrum, respectable life to all, he is 
tilting against windmills. We are, everyone of us, 
gamblers at heart; even the mystic speculates in 
‘*futures”. Blot out dukes and tramps, and not only 
are the poetry and romance of life endangered, but our 
gambling instinct has no longer free play. Dukes 
and tramps are political allies in that they mark the 
extremes of opposition to any legislative enactment cross- 
quartering humanity in the strait waistcoat—I glory, 
as a home ruler, in the metaphor—of drab existence. 

' Let socialists remember that we do not live on bread 
alone: even the poorest and meanest in birth must, for 
life, have his dreams. And, so long as we have dukes 
and tramps with us, though but few can rise to their 
enviable position, everyone of us can liye, dreaming in 
hope. Humanity exists in longing for what it can 
never attain. Even the noblest of us—those political 
allies, dukes and tramps—may not be fully satisfied. 
For, at times, the duke yearns to be a tramp, and the 
tramp a duke. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. CONSTABLE. 


“THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
173 Brownhill Road, Catford, S.E. 

Sir,—Respecting your notice of this book, I remark 
that the reviewer is in error in supposing that Hungary 
desires separation from Austria. Count A. Apponyi 
has recently repudiated this assumption very clearly and 
forcibly. The author of *‘ The Hungarian Question” 
(Kegan Paul and Co., 1908) plainly advocates co-opera- 
tion with Austria, and writes: *‘ A sincere compromise 
between the.two States, a compromise which would 
respect the independence of both States, and would 
settle any common affairs on the principle of absolute 
parity, is sure of success because this new and honour- 
able compromise is demanded by the interests of the 
dynasty of Austria and Hungary, as well as by inter- 
national interests.” 

I can truly say that in my frequent travels in 
Hungary I have never met a single person who ex- 
pressed a desire for separation from Austria; but, of 
course, everyone wishes for the fair treatment on 
terms of equality to which as a nation they are entitled. 

The statement in the review that sixty per cent. of 
the population of Hungary do not know the Magyar 
tongue is quite contrary to fact. Reliable statistics 
show that those who speak Hungarian form sixty per 
cent. of the whole ; among the men seventy per cent., 
and among those men who can read and write seventy- 
nine per cent. 

This is very different from forty per cent. as your 
reviewer alleges. 

Moreover the number of those who can speak 
Hungarian increases rapidly every year. 

An official monograph on ‘‘ Education in Hungary” 
now being issued from the Hungarian Exhibition to all 
interested in the subject makes it very evident that 
‘* Magyarisation by force ” is an impossibility and is not 
attempted. 

A visit to the Educational Section at Earl’s Court 
ought to result in great enlightenment on a question 
on which the British public have been misinformed. 

W. H. SHRvuBSOLE. 


| We shall revert to this letter.—Ep. S. R.] 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER AND FREE TRADE, 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
6 May, 1908. 

Sir,—In your leader this week on the Reform Club 
meeting you say: ‘*‘ We would give much to have seen 
the Prime Minister’s face while Sir John Brunner was 
openly inviting him to do what Sir Wilfrid Laurier did 
in 1897, eat his words and adopt Protection. In the 
whole history of parties there is no grosser instance of 
tergiversation than the abandonment of Free Trade by 
the Liberal party in Canada”. Well, sir, it is quite 
clear that you, with so many others, misunderstood 
Sir John Brunner. He was thinking not of Tariff 
Reform, but of Socialism. His démenti has, I think, 
made that quite clear. 

As to Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his abandonment of Free 
Trade, the ‘‘tergiversation” was surely hardly as gross 
as Sir Robert Peel’s abandonment of Protection in 1846. 


Nor has Sir Wilfrid Laurier abandoned Free Trade as . 


an economic ideal. What Sir Wilfrid Laurier did was 
to realise in office that the ideal was impracticable, 
more especially in a new country such as Canada.. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 1897 did not eat his words and 
adopt Protection. He sacrificed in practice some of 
the ideas he had held in theory and adopted Preference. 
What Preference has meant to the commerce of the 
Empire, what it would mean if adopted by the Mother 
Country as well as her Colonies, you may easily under- 
stand from the valuable reports of the Tariff Com- 
mission. On more than one occasion the SaTuRDAY 
Review has extracted from those reports the truth as 
to the effect of Preference, and I cannot imagine that 
it is the purpose of the SaturpDay to depreciate Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s efforts in that direction. 

If Liberals like Sir John Brunner would only follow 
the example of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and look facts 
economic and imperial full in the face, there would be 
more hope of an Imperial Tariff in the immediate 
future than seems to be possible at present. 


Yours &c., 
OBSERVER. 


ORIGINALITY AND TRADITION IN PAINTING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
121 Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, N., 
4 May, 1908, 

Sir,—Mr. Friswell’s letter concerning Constable's 
ideas and practice is interesting as to the past, but it 
seems to me that he does not say enough about the 
present. 

How are landscape painters to achieve a larger re- 
presentation on the committee or councils of existing 
societies? How can the Royal Academy be influenced 
in this respect ? , 

I have heard of the case of a well-known open-air 
painter, whose time in London is necessarily restricted, 
who made an application to make a study of a picture 
in the National. Gallery and received the necessary per- 
mission, to find that he would have to wait so long 
a time before getting a place that he could not accom- 
plish his object, the place being occupied by professional 
copyists for some months. Can any of your readers 
suggest what should be done in such a case ? 


Yours very truly, 
F. W. Petcu. 


NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY. REvIEW. 


Sir,—I note a letter from Oscar Browning complain- 
ing of your remarks about the Conference of the N.U.T. 
at Hastings. In that letter he states that the delezates 
are elected by a constituency of 62,000 members and by 
a popular vote more democratic end more fair than any 
known to political science. 

I have been in touch with the N.U.T. as a person 
in sympathy with their views and aims for many years, 
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and I have been told repeatedly that the choice of 
delegate has fallen far too often on the young and un- 
married teacher, as the older and married man is not so 
able to bear the expense of the ‘“‘ week out”, and that 
therefore at the annual gathering the young “hot- 
heads” have a preponderating influence. M. H. 


THE PROBLEM OF BOOK PRICES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 


Charing Cross, 7 May. 


Sir,—Since the book-war was in full swing a year 
ago little has appeared in the press on the then much- 
debated question of the price of books, and particularly 
in regard to the price at which new fiction should be 
published. But during the past year a revolution in 
book prices has been taking place, unnoticed though it 
has been even by the publishers’ own particular organs. 

That the six-shilling novel is still with us is true, and 
that the experiment of issuing new novels at half-a-crown 
was only successful for a time is also true, but anyone 
connected with publishing can tell a woeful tale of the 
diminished sale of the six-shilling novel. The average 
book at this price scarcely sells at all outside of a few 
libraries. In the provinces its sale amounts practically 
to nothing, the result being that thousands upon 
thousands of six-shilling novels are being thrown upon 
the market for a few pence. This is a demoralising 
business, and coupled with the rise and spread of the 
novel at a shilling—or even cheaper—often attractively 
bound in cloth—is causing consternation to the book- 
sellers who in their shortsightedness sought to bolster 
up the six-shilling novel and opposed the attempt made 
a year ago to introduce a reasonable price for new 
fiction—half-a-crown. 

It is true that most of the shilling novels now 
crowding the booksellers are not brand new, but they 
are new enough to prevent many people from specu- 
lating six shillings or four-and-sixpence on the very 
latest. That the sales are enormous any clerk at 
Messrs. Smith's bookstalls will tell the enquirer. That 
the new departure is causing people to buy their fiction 
instead of borrowing it is also the fact, and this is the 
healthy phase of the question. What the end of it all 
is to be it is difficult to see. A shilling is indeed a low 
price at which to launch absolutely new novels, yet if 
the demand runs into many thousands it is not im- 
possible. One popular novelist has just done it, and 
others may follow. 

The whole subject is one of vital importance to pub- 
lishers and the public, and if it could be threshed out in 
the columns of the Saturpay Review I think it would 
be a distinct advantage to everyone interested. — 


Yours &c., 


Cuar.es P. Sisey, 
Managing Director Sisley’s Ltd. 


“NOW AND AGAIN.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


7 May, 1908. 

Sir,—lIs it not to be regretted that the phrase ‘‘ now 
and again” should, in these days, find its way into our 
English, instead of the time-honoured and sounder form 
of ‘* now and then”? 

When Samuel Warren wrote his novel entitled 
** Now and Then ”, the later locution was neither heard 
mor thought of. Recently, a work has been issued 
under the name of ‘‘Then and Now”. Thus, in both 
cases, the English was consistent in signifying time— 
present and past and past and present. But while 
“once and again” is acceptable, the form, now and 
again, is surely corrupt and ill-begotten English, which 
should be scouted from the language. 


Yours, 


REVIEWS. 


THE MARTYR OF ROUEN. 


“Vie de Jeanne d'Arc.”’ Par Anatole France. 2 vols. 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 1908. 7fr. 50c. le vol. 


M ANATOLE FRANCE realises that many of the 
- latter-day biographers of the Maid of Orleans 
have read into her life the idea of their own times. 
He fails to grasp that his own intellectual position 
separates him more hopelessly than any of them from 
the faith and ideas of the fifteenth century. He has, 
it is true, a genuine appreciation of Joan’s character, 
there is much that is interesting and suggestive in his 
pages ; but there is no solution of the mystery of the 
Maid. 

The truth is that the rationalist cannot explain her. 
Her physical constitution, the tales of eld that she 
learned when she played as a child round the Fairies’ 
Tree at Domremy, the traditions of the parish church 
where she prayed from her infancy, can only throw 
light on the forms under which the divine or what she 
deemed such entered into her soul. This is practically 
the opinion of the medical man whom the author has 
consulted. The suggestion in the book that some 
unscrupulous if patriotic cleric put into Joan’s head 
the idea of her mission and prompted her to it by 
feigned prophecies is idle. Not a word can be quoted 
either from her friends or foes in favour of it, and, if there 
had been such a cleric, the apparitors of the Rouen In- 
quisition would surely have tracked him down. It is, 
however, in keeping with this idea that M. Anatole France 
should explain away the Maid’s prowess on the field. 
Her “‘ tactics ”, he tells us, were only to stop blasphemy 
and licentiousness among the men-at-arms. He will 
not allow that she played any great part in her cam- 
paigns. The chiefs of the French army carried her 
about, he thinks, as a kind of fetish to cheer their 
followers and to terrify the English. This seems a 
natural explanation, and yet the learned men of her day, 
who knew their classics as well as we do, hailed her 
not only as a Heaven-inspired messenger, but as a 
Penthesilea and a Camilla. Dunois and D’Alencon 
before the Court that quashed the Rouen sentence both 
gave sworn testimony to her military skill. And indeed, 
as our author himself observes, the military tactics of the 
fifteenth century needed no book learning. The reason 
we think which induces M. Anatole France to disparage 
Joan’s exploits is his belief that in truth England never 
had a chance of conquering France. He lays stress 
on the disaffection of the districts that Bedford held, 
on the small numbers of the English garrisons even in 
Normandy, and on the fact that it was only the aid of 
Burgundy that enabled the English outside Languedoc 
to keep any grip on French soil. He proves also that 
before the Maid’s arrival the position of Orleans was by 
no means hopeless. All this is true ; but there is another 
side to the picture. The struggle between Burgundian 
and Armagnac was the fifteenth illustration of the 
racial division that in many ages has threatened to 
sunder Northern from Southern France. It does not 
follow, because the Kings of England could not 
have retained Paris, that France would necessarily 
have reunited under the Fleur de Lys. If Henry VI. 
had been crowned in Rheims and the Maid had 
never come, it is possible that the House of Lancaster 
expelled from England by the Yorkists might have 
ruled on the Seine. It is more probable that northern 
France would have passed under the rule of Burgundy. 
In either case the France of history might never have 
been. M. Anatole France allows that Joan played her 
part in the making of modern France. ‘‘Elle a la 
part la plus belle, celle de sacrifice.” This is true, 
but it is not the wholetruth. What the ‘‘ Marseillaise” 
was to the France of the Revolution, that the Maid of 
Orleans was to the France of the Fleur de Lys. 

But the most interesting problem in the Maid’s 
history meets us when we gaze on her martyrdom 
at Rouen. How are we to explain her condemnation 
by a Church Court and her abandonment by the King 
whom she had restored and the Bishops who had treated 
heras a saint? The explanation of her condemnation 
is simpler than M. Anatole France will allow. The plaia 
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fact is that, judged by the standard of his own 
Inquisition procedure, and not by that of our times, 
Messire Pierre Cauchon, Bishop and Count of Beauvais, 
committed a judicial murder to oblige the English 
rulers of France. To attain his wicked end he 
trampled on all the forms of his own ecclesiastical 
procedure. It is useless for our author to urge 
that some of his most outrageous acts were justified by 
the Inquisition code. On his own canonical prin- 
ciples Cauchon had no right to try Joan at all, the case 
having been already examined and decided in her 
favour by his own metropolitan the Archbishop of 
Rheims. But waiving this point, the process was bad 
for several reasons, as Jean Lohier, an honest man anda 
good lawyer, told the Bishop at thetime. For example 
the Court was terrorised by an armed force. The King 
of France, who was a necessary witness, and whose 
honour was involved, was not cited. But again, 
putting these points aside, the unjust assessors of the 
packed tribunal had their doubts. The victim had her- 
self asked to be taken to the Pope, and was willing to 
appear before the Council of Basel. The Bishop ignored 
her appeal, thereby (we are considering things from his 
standpoint) trampling under foot the rule of S. Thomas 
Aquinas, about which at the very time the Bishop of 
Avranches was talking in Rouen, that ‘‘in doubtful 
things touching the Faith recourse should always be 
had to the Pope, or a General Council”. But in all the 
long record of infamy, the blackest thing is Cauchon’s 
treatment of Joan after her recantation, when he left a 
penitent daughter of the Church to the custody of a 
brutal soldiery and allowed temptation to be placed 
in her way. Much that our author writes of the trial is 
good ; but when he says of this mitred wretch ‘‘ II avait 
un orgueil de prétre” he insults Christianity. 

But what of Joan’s abandonment by her friends ? 
Here M. France is interesting, if unconvincing. It 
may have been, as he says, impossible to rescue 
her by force of arms, and it is certain that a king’s 
ransom would have been offered for her in vain. But 
what are we to say of the Archbishop of Rheims and 
his priestly colleagues who abandoned, on the eve of 
her passion, her whom they had hailed as the daughter 
of God ? 

Why did they not ask a safe conduct to go to Rouen 
that they might tell the truth as some of them did tell 
it in later years? Why did they not at once carry this 
grave cause of Faith, where not only a saint's life but also 
their own and their king’s honour were at stake, to the 
Pope or to the Council of Basel? Why, lastly, did not 
the Archbishop of Rheims issue an inhibition against 
his suffragan of Beauvais, and so wrest from him his 
abused jurisdiction? M. Anatole France can only 
suggest that the condemnation of the Maid by the Uni- 
versity of Paris had terrified them. We do not believe 
it for a moment. They were old Paris men themselves, 
and they knew enough of their alma mater to be aware 
that the opinions of her doctors could be bought for 
gold. And was not the University also under the heel 
of the enemies of France? The prestige of Paris 
could have weighed for nothing with the loyal servants 
of the House of Valois. But take the opinions of the 
Paris Faculties on the Maid upon their own merits. 
From a canonical and theological point of view they are 
hopelessly weak. There is no serious argument in them 
which Jean Gerson, the greatest son of the University 
of Paris, the hero of the Council of Constance, the 
author, as some think, of the ‘‘Imitatio Christi”, had 
not answered in advance, and had he been still alive it 
is probable that Joan would have been saved. 

Whatever may have been the cause of Joan's betrayal, 
the story of her fate is a black chapter in the history of 
the Church of France. It might indeed have given both 
to Protestant and sceptic a powerful argument against 
Catholicism, if Pope Calixtus VII. had not done in the 
matter of the Maid’s memory an act of great if tardy 
justice. M. Anatole France has explanations and 
excuses for some of the Maid's persecutors and be- 
trayers ; but he has no word of commendation for this 
act of true Christianity. The Pope when he directed 
the inquiry that revised the Rouen sentence struck 
indeed a deadly blow at the Inquisition ; but he saved 


the honour of the Church, And it is to this action that . 


we owe the living pictune of the Maid of Orleans, 


heroine and saint, drawn in the language of the 
peasants of Domremy who played with her in her 
childhood's day by the Fairies’ Tree, and of the captains 
who fought by her side when the banners of Talbot 
and Chandos fell before her charge, a picture that will 
survive centuries after oblivion has fallen on the 
volumes in which she has been misrepresented by the 
men of letters of the ages of scepticism. 


A BOWDLERISED HAMLEY. 


‘*The Operations of War.” By Genera] Sir E. B. Hamley 

_ KCB. A New Edition, brought up to the latest 

requirements by Colonel L. E. Kiggell. Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood. 1907. 30s. 


|S bond has gone out of fashion somewhat of late. 

Great as was the work he did, sound and weighty 
as were his conclusions, excellent as was his style of 
writing, in days when everyone is in a hurry, when 
officers are hard at work in the field and have to prepare 
for examinations between whiles, he is found too pon- 
derous for daily use. Now ‘‘ guides to promotion” and 
a hundred epitomes rather than histories of campaigns 
flood the market. To resuscitate Hamley seemed desir- 
able and so he too has been brought up to date”’ and a 
new edition has been published. To expurgate a dead 
man’s books has rightly been regarded by serious readers 
as a crime. To sandwich into a work which has become 
a classic chapters by another author, and yet cover the 
book in the same boards and make it look as like the 
original as possible is vandalism. Yet this is what has 
been done with this book, and we venture to think all 
those who. knew their Hamley will resent the act. A 
preface is intended to appease us and we are assured in 
a few paragraphs, not lacking in modesty, that all but 
Part VI. of the original work remains practically the 
same. Part VI. has been omitted and three chapters, 
one of which deals with the Russo-Japanese War, one 
with ‘‘ Detachments ”, and one with notes on the study 
of tactics, are substituted. Hamley could not deal with 
the last great war because he was dead before it was 
fought, but he did deal with the tactics of his time, and 
few will care to possess an edition of his great book 
with his views on them left out. If Colonel Kiggell 
wished to discuss the Russo-Japanese War it was open 
to him to do so in a separate book, and to stand or fall 
alone by his views. If he desired to issue notes on 
tactics it again was open to him to do so independently; 
but why it was considered desirable to issue a new 
edition of Hamley watered down by someone else 
will not appear obvious to most people. Nor do 
we imagine that the improved Hamley will be 
welcomed any more than would an improved Burke, 
or a ‘‘ Junius” with letters to living statesmen 
manipulated as far as possible to resemule those 
trenchant epistles. Colonel Kiggell has however done 
his best, and is quite conscious, it appears, of the 
absurdity of the task assigned to him. We do not 
propose to criticise closely the corrected Hamley. The 
student who reads the original will be quite prepared 
to allow for what the course of time and invention and 
the revelations of research since the pages were first 
written have rendered inaccurate. The great principles 
of strategy are immutable, the facts dealt with by 
Hamley were substantially correct. And Hamley, 
writing when judgment on them had matured, was 
able to write judicially and without controversial bias 
of any kind. So much cannot be said of a man 
attempting to deal with a war so recent as that in 
Manchuria, when data are still incomplete, and when 
we are too near the mountains to estimate their rela- 
tive heights. Nor is it very wise in the editor of 
this edition to quote paragraphs and paragraphs of 
Clausewitz and attempt to give definitions of what 
Strategy consists of at the end of a work which com- 
mences by discussing strategy and shows an intimate 
acquaintance with Clausewitz in its opening pages. 
The later definition is by no means so clear or con- 
vincing as that given by Hamley, and it was wholly 
unnecessary to tread in the footprints of that great 
master. Again, in the chapter on the war in Manchuria, 
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while the narrative is brief and clear the comments fail 
to rise to the occasion offered. On one page we find 
the Japanese conduct of the campaign and slowness 
of execution censured, very justly in our opinion--- 
‘* we may reasonably ask whether some less dangerous 
plan of campaign should not have been adopted origin- 
ally”. On the next page however we rub our eyes 
when we see the Japanese strategists extolled and 
placed on a par with Moltke as exhibiting the same 
clear grasp of objects to be aimed at, the same timely 
and thorough preparation, and the same vigour and 
perseverance in execution. Nor is the finger laid on the 
error of the Japanese in not concentrating their energies 
at the most decisive point, their failure to achieve de- 
vastating success and turn a victory into a rout such as 
Wellington brought about at Vittoria. The chapter on 
tactics is even more disappointing. We hear much 
mention of principles and get copious extracts from 
Clausewitz, but after a hundred years Clausewitz on 
principles of tactics is a little out of date. The modern 
reader may well ask too why, if Hamley on the subject 
be voted obsolete, some of the most recent develop- 
ments and puzzling problems that underlie modern 
tactics are not to be discussed. Nothing is said that 
hrows light on the application of fire, on the relative 
powers of musketry and artillery, of co-operation 
between them, or of the principles of handling modern 
cavalry. Instead we have vague generalities and plati- 
tudes larded with quotations from the inevitableGerman. 
It is flogging a dead horse to reiterate that battles cannot 
always be won without loss. To assert, however, that 
great feats of arms cannot be carried through without 
huge sacrifices is most misleading teaching just because 
it is partly true. It is true you must not flinch from 
heavy loss to attain a great object which cannot be 
reached without sacrifice, but good management and 
skill often enable victories to be gained cheaply, and a 
capable general always will thus try to obtain them. 
The Boer victory at Majuba was a great feat of arms, 
and hardly cost the victors any lives. At Colenso the 
Boers gained a signal victory with but little greater loss. 
The German losses at Sedan were but small compared 
with the results gained. The slaughter of the Shipka 
Pass led to defeat alone. An effort also is made to 
mix up the question of offensive and defensive tactics 
which will not tend to help students. A battle ought 
to be a combat, we are told, in which one side or other 
may adopt offensive or defensive tactics as it pleases. 
Certainly, but battles are rarely or never joined by two 
armies as it were in a cock-pit prepared to spar with 
one another on even terms. One side or other is com- 
pelled by certain factors to act on the defensive and is 
attacked by the other owing to other factors in the 
case. But the conception of fighting here put forward 
leaves out of sight numbers, moral, the circumstances 
of the moment, and the other factors which differentiate 
theory from practice. 


THE AMATEUR NIPPONESE. 


“Letters from the Raven: the Correspondence of 
Lafeadio Hearn with Henry Watkin.” Edited by 
Milton Bronner. London: Constable, 1908. 5s. net. 


HESE letters have little, if any, intrinsic import- 
ance. Their interest will vary for the reader 
according as he has or has not been attracted by the 
strange personality of Lafcadio Hearn and his fantastic 
experiment of transforming himself into a Japanese 
Buddhist. The letters previously published by Messrs. 
Constable were part of the history of this experiment. 
Hearn was in the midst of it; they explained the pro- 
cess, his experiences, his hopes and disappointments. 
They gave personal colour to the books and articles 
on Japan by which he had become known to European 
readers who were interested in Japan. Of all this in 
the present book there is little but what is trivial. 
Perhaps one passage at the most gives us one of those 
glimpses into the curious troubles Hearn had got him- 
self into by his attempt to set European instincts and 
traditions aside which reached the climax when he 
married a Japanese lady and was legally received into 
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| her family and had children. Hesays: ‘‘ I have a son. 
He is my torment and my pride. He is not like me or 
his mother. He has chestnut hair and blue eyes, and 
is enormously strong—the old Gothic blood came out 
uppermost. I am of course very anxious about him. 
He can’t become a Japanese—his svul is all English and 
his looks. I must educate him abroad. I shall never 
have another child. I feel too heavily the tremendous 
responsibility of the thing. His name is Kaji-wo or 
Ka-jio.” 

The real distinction of these letters is that they were 
written mostly while Hearn was a youth and young 
man in America to the man who first gave him manual 
work in his printing-shop to keep him from starvation, 
who in his earlier stages was his intellectual father, 
and for whom all through life, until the last letter came 
from Japan in 1896, Hearn expressed ardent and tender 
friendship. The friendship began in Cincinnati in 
1869. Mr. Watkin was a master hand-printer, 
and Hearn at nineteeen became his errand-boy. 
Mr. Watkin was probably what used to be called 
a secularist, and Hearn was not only impressionable 
at nineteen but was naturally inclined to take any un- 
conventional direction which might be given him. Up 
to this time he had been vagrant. His earlier years 
might have been planned to foster the temperament, 
subsequently fully developed, of the wandering intel- 
lectual Bohemian who craved for novel, romantic sensa- 
tions and intellectual experiences in lands of the old 


religions as a refuge from America and a hiding-place 
from Christianity. He was the child of a surgeon in a 
British infantry regiment and of a Greek woman of 
Cherigo in the [Ionian Islands: a union almost as 
singular as Hearn’s own marriage with the Japanese. 
He was taught partly in France and partly in England. 
Then he was sent to a monastery in Wales to be 
educated for the priesthood; but his natural restless- 
ness asserted itself; he left and after many wanderings 
arrived in Cincinnati, where he met Mr. Watkin. 

There is nothing more mysterious or esoteric about 
the title ‘‘ Letters from the Raven” than this: that 
Hearn was as a youth fascinated, as we might expect 
him to be, with his abnormal love of the unusual and the 
fantastic, by the genius of Poe. Hearn used to write notes 
to Mr. Watkin while he was in Cincinnati signed 
with the figure of a raven; and when he afterwards 
went to Memphis and New Orleans as a wandering 
journalist he continued to sign them with the figure of 
this ill-omened fowl. It was a kind of symbol, and 
Hearn’s fancy made it the representative of his gloomv 
or despairingly freakish moods. Very little seed be said 
about the batch of letters in the bdok called ‘* Letters 
toa Lady”. They do not help to characterise Hearn. 
A lady, considerably older than himself, had been kind 
tohim. She evidently affected ‘‘ culture”, and Hearn, 
in the intervals of newspaper reporting, visited her house 
and indulged a clever young man’s egoism by romantic 
posings and the display of a great deal of miscellaneous 
knowledge which must have been amazing to the good 
lady. The lady was sentimental, and would have had 
the affair take a turn unpropitious for Buddhism and 
** Letters from the East’”’ ; but Hearn enveloped himself 
in a cloud of rhetorical letters to his ‘‘ Dear Lady” and 
escaped. When the letters were returned he kept them. 
They were not worth publishing, though the editor 
talks of Prosper Merimée and ‘‘ Lettres 4 une Inconnue”’. 
Hearn had seen little of general society and less of 
women, and the letters were probably kept as a solace 
to his vanity; and the vanity of a man who is shy 
and awkward may be not less than the vanity 
of the man who swaggers. The letters are tedious 
now. As to the collection of letters written from 
New Orleans over the signature ‘‘ Ozias Midwinter ”, 
on New Orleans and the South, we may perhaps 
agree with the editor that they are not without 
interest for the reader who has been attracted by 
Hearn’s character and writings. Hearn was brilliant 
and quaintly original, but there was a strain of crude 
melodrama in him which had not been refined by edu- 
cation. His use of the name ‘‘Ozias Midwinter”’, a 
character in one of the most melodramatic of Wilkie 
Collins’ melodramatic stories, is suggestive, He 
cherished his personal abnormality, and he was always 
restlessly in search of the abnormal in experience, in 
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fiterature, in religion and society. We may doubt 
whether such a temperament is exactly the medium 
best suited to give without refraction the true 
forms of things, whether they be in the South of 


America, the West Indies, or Japan. Whether Hearn. 
is a correct interpreter of Japan to the West is a 
subject of controversy. One can see very clearly 
that he poetised, romanticised, transcendentalised the 
affairs of the South by selecting the scenes, the inci- 
dents, the history which took his fancy and which gave 
the material for romantic and picturesque rather than 
critical or philosophie treatment. If he describes the 
room in which he stays, he subjects it to the Poésque 
method. A Japanese gentleman refers to the criticism 
that Hearn’s writing is one-third Japanese and two- 
thirds Hearn. This criticism could properly only 
be made by a critic who thinks he himself under- 
stands Japan. But the reader of these letters will think 
it a just criticism on anything that Hearn wrote ; so 
that he will accept it in reference to Japan. The 
Japanese gentleman winds up with the epigram that 
*‘ Fortunately his two-thirds Hearn is also Japanese ”. 
And another says ‘‘ We of the soil only marvelled. Of 
him we have said that he is more of Nippon than our- 
selves”. This sounds like a clever and insincere evasion. 
In reality Hearn found at last that he could no more 
assimilate Japan to his own social, moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual nature than he could assimilate her diet 
which produced satiety ; and he died disillusioned, un- 
satisfied, and an isolated stranger like a Ruth sick for 
home amidst the alien corn. 


THE KING’S JEWS. 


“‘A History of the Jews in England.” By Albert M. 
Hyamson. London: Chatto and Windus. 1908. 
4s. 6d. net. 


whe works of Henriques, Abrahams, Gaster, Jacobs, 

Wolf and others on Palestine in England are 
little known to the general reader, whose knowledge 
of Anglo-Israel is mostly confined to recollections of 
** Ivanhoe”, to the starting of the first coffee-house in 
1650 by an Oxford Jew named Jacob, and to certain 
more recent social and commercial phenomena. Europe 
has not exterminated the Hebrew race—‘‘ et tamen non 
consumebatur’”’—but it has first vulgarised it and then 
been vulgarised by it. That is the Jew’s revenge for 
centuries of persecution. Not but that popular per- 
secution ey interspersed with royal petting. The 
King’s Jews, say the so-called laws of the Confessor, 
are under the King’s ward and protection—Edward I.’s 
statute ‘‘De Judaismo” gives the reason, ‘* because 
Holy Church wills and permits that they should live 
and be protected”. But Edward was pious, and Rufus 
—who offered to accept Judaism if convinced by the 
result of a public disputation arranged by him between 
bishops and rabbis, and who forcibly re-converted con- 
verted Israelites to their original creed—Henry, Richard 
and John had more mundane reasons for keeping their 
Jews in the country and attracting new ones from over- 
seas. A charter of Henry I. gave them complete free- 
dom of movement and residence, and their goods, like 
the King’s goods, were excused from custom and toll. 
They might be tried by their peers and be sworn on 
the sacred books of Moses, a Jew’s oath being held 
equal’ in value to that of twelve Christians. This 
charter was extended by John, who exempted the Jews 
of England and Normandy from all jurisdiction but 
that of the Sovereign and his immediate deputies, and 
permitted them to settle all differences that did not 
pertain to pleas of the Crown in their own courts and 
according to Jewish law. 

None the less, the stories of eye and tooth extraction 
belong to the reign of this monarch, whose budget was 
a difficult one to balance, and a large emigration took 
place. Such protection moreover as the Throne afforded 
to the Jews was a grievance to the barons who owed 
them money; and the Great Charter of our national 
liberties enacted that during the minority of heirs in- 
heriting debts to the Jews no interest should accrue 
on them, together with other provisions of the debt- 


repudiating kind. When a Jewry was sacked the 
immediate object was the suppression of records of in- 
debtedness, which led to their being lodged in churches. 
Simon de Montfort, the creator of our glorious House 
of Commons, used his victory over the monarchy to 
proclaim an annulment of all remaining bonds, and 
Parliament in 1269 disqualified whatever Jews had not 
been massacred from holding landed property. The 
leaders of the popular party had a further motive for 
Judenhetze in the impossibility of coercing a King who 
could finance himself without their aid. In 1288 the 
Commons offered a tax of one-fifth of their movables 
if Edward would expel the odium humani generis. 
The Cahorsins and afterwards the Lombard money- 
lenders made the Crown less dependent on its “‘ right 
well beloved” Isaacs and Aarons; and on the feast of 
Allhallows, 1290, some 16,000 Jews were driven into 
exile. It was a small matter compared with the Spanish 
Expulsion of two centuries later, but the English Jewry 
has never formed a numerically large fraction of the 
Diaspora. 

The greed of the baronage had not more to do with 
the expulsion—expatriation we cannot call it—of the 
Jews from England than the commercial jealousy of 
the rising middle class and the free burghers. Towns 
wrung from the Crown their charters, only to shut 
their gates on over-successful trade competition. The 
resistance of the City of London to the return of the 
Jews in the seventeenth century arose from the same 
exclusiveness. It has certainly been successfully over- 
come to-day. Of course the religious dislike of the 
‘* miscreant”’ or misbelieving Jew was always smoulder- 
ing, quickened into flame, in spite of S. Bernard's 
earnest efforts, by the Crusades, and fixed in Charch 
legislation by the provincial Synod of 1222. In addition 
to the accusations of ritual child-murder—but in the 
matter of little S. Hugh the Jews were befriended by the 
friars—to the ecclesiastical condemnation of usury, and 
to stories, which Mr. Hyamson treats too lightly, of 
unspeakable outrages upon Christian symbols and holy 
things, there was always in the Church’s mind the 
dread of a real spread of Judaism, to which in its days 
of prosperity there was a balance of conversions, besides 
frequent intermarriages. The Jews were forced to 
attend sermons by Dominicans, to wear a badge—but 
this was at first for their protection—and attempts 
were made to segregate them altogether. Yet large 
sums were borrowed from them for building abbeys 
and cathedrals, as well as for the Crusades. 

After the Expulsion, though there were always plenty 
of Jews in England, Jewish public worship was not 
allowed till the Protectorate, when, though still illegal, 
it was connived at. Mr. Hyamson says that Cromwell’s 
policy of indulgence was political rather than religious ; 
but he certainly shared to some extent the Judaic ten- 
dencies of the day. Mr. Hyamson has some astonish- 
ing remarks about the liberal-mindedness of Puritanism. 
The Jews were favoured by Charles II. and James II. 
as dissenters from the Church of England; but their 
Dutch brethren financed the expedition of the Protestant 
Deliverer. The latter part of this volume relates the 
fortunes of Anglo-Jewry during the last two centuries, 
the removal of legal disabilities and the supersession of 
orthodox by liberal Judaism. There are er 
supposed to be no Jews in Scotland—thoug it was 
banishment to Ireland which was held over them as 
such a terrible threat in 1245. In every other land the 
Dispersion is pretty well supreme. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


**The World's History: a Survey of Man's Record.” 
Edited by Dr. Helmolt. Vol. VI. Central and Northern 


Europe. 15s. Vol. VIII. Western Europe; The 
Atlantic Ocean. 21s. net. London: Heinemann. 
1907. 


Looe magnificent volumes are quite equal in 
interest and value to their predecessors, and 
worthily maintain the reputation of the best history of 
the world which has yet been published. The sub- 
ject of volume six is Central and Northern Europe. 
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Following the geographical treatment which has been 
a distinctive feature of this history, the first chapter 
is devoted to the Baltic Sea. The next three 
deal-with the Germans, the Kelts, and the Romance 
peoples, the history of the Germans being continued 
till the middle of the fourteenth century. The fifth 
chapter, devoted to the Merovingians and the Capets, 
goes over ground which to some extent had been 
covered before, and brings down the history of France 
to the point which had been reached in the history of 
Germany. The sixth chapter, on the Western develop- 
ment of Christianity, is of surpassing interest, and 
taken with two chapters in two other volumes gives 
a complete account of the Christian movement. The 
seventh chapter, on ‘‘ The German Colonisation of the 


concerned with the struggles between the Teutons and 
the Slavs. The treatment of this head is based on the 


Weule throws, in twenty-four pregnant pages, a 
majestic glance on the annals of the Atlantic Ocean, 
from its earliest geological formation to its position at 
the present day. 

It will be useful to survey the whole region traversed 
in this work, and to estimate what it has done for 
us. It consists of an account of the earth and its 
inhabitants. Special sections. are devoted to each unit 
of the world’s surface, and the history of seas and 
oceans has been treated with as much care as that of 
the continents. But this geographical method does 
not prevent a full account being gjven of the groups or 
communities of nations which have been formed by 
various forces, racial, economic or intellectual. The 


_ methods of historical geography and those which follow 
East to the Middle of the Sixteenth Century”, is mainly | 


idea that civilisation belongs to the Teutons, and that it 


has always progressed just in proportion as Teutonic 


influence, in which English influence is included, has | 


made itself felt. We are unable to accept this view. 
The three races which have dominated the culture of 


Europe in modern times have been the Kelts, the | 


Germans, and the Slavs. 


We do not need a Matthew | 


Arnold to tell us how much we owe to the Kelts in this | 


respect. But the Slavs are a most gifted race and, 
if they ever reach the standard of development which 
they deserve, the world will be powerfully influenced by 
the new elements of thought and fancy, and even of 
political action which they may bring into it. The 
Slavs have been systematically ill-treated and mis- 
represented by the Germans. Western nations have 
been compelled to derive their knowledge of Slavonic 
language, literature, ideas and aspirations from the 
Germans, to see the Slavs through German spectacles. 
Some day, perhaps, Slavonic writers may arise able to 
arrest the attention of the West, and then the balance 
will be redressed. 

The eighth chapter brings the history of Italy down 
to the point reached in the story of the other nationali- 
ties. This chapter, which is admirably written, is 
disfigured by the same defect of attributing all pro- 
gress to the Germans. It would probably have been 
better if the Germans and the Italians had never had 
anything to do with each other, and if the unity of Italy 
could have been secured three hundred years before it 
came about. The ninth chapter treats of the Crusades. 
The tendency of the writer is to depreciate the import- 
ance of the Crusades, excepting perhaps the first, or 
to see their importance rather in their after and general 
effects than in what they actually accomplished. The 
section which deals with their immediate and later 
results is masterly. The tenth chapter is entitled 
“The Germanic North”, and the reader is a little 
surprised to find that it is really concerned with 
Scandinavia, including Finland. This is carried down 
to the present day, and is full of recondite knowledge. 
The last chapter, on Great Britain and Ireland, written 
apparently by an Englishman, deals with the history of 
our country from the earliest times to last year. It is 
composed with moderation and sobriety, is well in- 
formed and modern, but it is likely to have a greater 
interest for foreign readers than for us. 

The eighth volume closes the great enterprise so 
worthily carried out by its learned editor, and so 
generously offered by Mr. Heinemann to English- 
speaking peoples. It is concerned with Western 
Europe from the outbreak of the French Revolution 
to our own day. It was inevitable that this theme, 
treated by German writers for a Teutonic public, should 
have a German bias, that more space should be given 
to the history of Germavy than to that of other 
nations, and that the progress of events should be 
regarded from a German point of view. It would, 
perhaps, have been better if this part of the work had 
been rewritten for English readers. The sixty pages 
assigned to Napoleon in the first chapter are extremely 
unfair, and are not up to the level of modern historical 
research ; and in the succeeding chapters Germany has 
the lion’s share, both in space and importance, while 
the history of our own couaotry is especially meagre. 
It is not till the last chapter, on the Atlaotic, that we 
recover our real Helmolt, in which Professor Karl 


the course of political and social congress have been 
successfully blended. We thus have separate articles 
on the Pacific and Indian Oceans, on the Mediterranean, 
the Baltic, and the Atlantic. The geographical method 
has also been followed in the articles on the American 
continent in the first volume; on Asia, Australia and 
the Eastern Archipelago in the second; and on Africa 
and Egypt in the third. The treatment of the history 
of Europe, although mainly historical, has been 
arranged on geographical lines, separate sections being 
devoted to the peoples of the Mediterranean, to those 
of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, and to those of 
Northern, Central and Western Europe, attention being 
given, in all cases, to the problems of anthropology. 
Dr. Helmolt desires to claim especial credit for the 
more general and comprehensive articles on the 
Relation of Man to Nature, by Ratzel, on the Pre- 
historic Age, by John Ranke, and on the Rise, Diffu- 
sion, and subsequent History of Christianity, by 
Professor Walther. There are also articles on the 
Economic Development of Western Europe, and on 
the Social Question. He is therefore justified in saying 
that the scheme of his work is more comprehensive 
than that of any previous Universal History. 

The work has been on the whole well translated. 
The difficulties of translation from the German are well 
known. It is easy for a competent scholar to read out 
a fluent translation from French or Greek into English, 
but to attempt this from German or from Latin is 
a different matter, as these languages when written 
are highly periodic. It has been said that the only 
way to translate a German sentence is to place a piece 
of dynamite in the middle of it, to shatter it to atoms, 
and then to adjust the fragments. The translators 
must have been many, and they are not all of equal 
merit. The reader sometimes feels that the only way 
to understand a sentence is to translate it back into 
German. But the versions on the whole are excellent, 
and a large portion of the work reads like an in- 
dependent history. Some bad slips, such as calling 
Napoleon III. Maurer Badinguet, will probably be 
corrected in a second edition. 

The great value of this notable literary effort lies in 
its presenting to us the whole annals of our planet in an 
intelligible and interesting form. It both satisfies and 
stimulates curiosity. A short time ago the study of 
Universal History was unknown in this country. Pro- 
fessor Jowett, when asked if he would approve of the 
appointment of a teacher of it at Oxford, replied that he 
would be a portentous personage. On the other hand, 
Dr. William Smith was fond of saying that every decent 
home in Protestant Germany was certain to contain two 
books—a Bible and a Weltgeschichte. 

Such a work as this should increase our general 
interest in the study of History, a valuable set-off to 
the study of Science, which threatens to overwhelm us ; 
perhaps it will convince us that the Science of History 
is the first of ali sciences. It will teach us that the 
only secure foundation for the knowledge of any history 
is the history of the human race, It will lead us to 
take an intelligent view of public affairs, and to treat 
political questions of the day with a broad-minded 


| tolerance, and above all it will show us that, as the 


Germans say, there are people living behind the moun- 
tains, and that the interests of humanity are bound 
together by an indissoluble chain, 
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MR. MARION CRAWFORD'S MELODRAMA. 


“The Primadonna.” By F. Marion Crawford. London: 
Macmillan. 1908. 6s. 


R. MARION CRAWFORD is so rapid a writer 
that one may be wrong in supposing that the 
present work has followed his ‘‘ Arethusa”’ from the 
press with the close proximity suggested by the reader’s 
memory. But their juxtaposition is at any rate near 
enough to give point.to the reflection how little either 
tale would have been affected by a complete transfer of 
motives, actions, manners and people from one to the 
other. It is true that ‘‘ Arethusa” is a story of Con- 
stantinople in the fourteenth century, and that ‘ the 
primadonna”’ flourished in London and New York of a 
year ago. None the less the financiers, and ambassadors, 
and detectives who surrounded her seem far less tainted 
with modernity than the slaves, accomplices, and con- 
temporaries of Carlo Zeno. They suffer at least less 
from Mrs. Grundyism than did the Venetians and 
Byzantines of Mr. Crawford’s conception, and though 
few of them are visible transgressors they all seem, by 
comparison, unworried by a moral code. The book 
will probably be classed by those who understand such 
things as a detective story, since we are on the track of 
a crime from the first page to the last, and our expecta- 
tions are stretched from chapter to chapter by devices 
which one associates with that sort of tale. But the 
author, as though unsatisfied with mere sensationalism, 
has attempted its combination with the society novel. 
All that can be said against the blend in any but the 
hands of a master may be found in these pages, for, 
expert compounder of plots as Mr. Crawford is, his com- 
bination drags his real men and women into melodrama 
and leaves his puppets at the finish with their carefully 
accumulated potentialities on their hands. Thus the 
elaborate train which the arch-plotter, drunkard and 
degenerate Feist has been laying throughout the book 
to blast, and if possible hang, the innocent but incompre- 
hensible millionaire, to counter which so many interest- 
ing energies are expended and so many side issues 
involved, not only comes to nothing, but is proved 
utterly futile by a few minutes’ conversation of the 
threatened millionaire at Scotland Yard across the 
cables. That is bad workmanship, and the needless 
damage which it does to his tale suggests a determina- 
tion on the author’s part to have done as speedily 
as he could with something that wearied him. There 
are also occasional lapses into that bad faith with 
his readers, to intensify their interest or perplexity, 
which the writer of the sensational should be very 
careful to avoid. On the other hand there are various 
clever portraits: Logotheti, the Greek financier, who 
is flamboyant enough in reality not to suffer from the 
high colour of his surroundings, and who says many 
illuminating things ; the Countess Leven, who, though 
given every opportunity of being melodramatic, remains 
not only real but original, and from the moment she 
enters the story carries it along on her lovely shoulders 
in a fashion curious in a secondary character; Paul 
Griggs, the peripatetic man of letters, is good too, and 
does his unavailing best to steady the story. But the 
primadonna, for all her beauty and top notes, and the 
conflict of her nature, never materialises or becomes 
attractive: from the first chapter, in which she is so 
skilfully introduced, she suffers a steady decline in 
interest till we are almost sorry for the man who wins 
her. She is, one understands, a continuation from 
another of Mr. Crawford's stories, and we might, had 
we read ‘‘ Soprano”, have realised her humanity. But 
that is merely an argument against sequels. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
‘‘Mirabeau the Demigod.’ By W. R. H. Trowbridge. London: 
Fisher Unwin, 1907, 15s. net. 


Mr. Trowbridge is probably correct when he says that 
Mirabeau was more sinned against than sinning, though 
indeed he sinned enough. But his father can hardly be treated 
as sane. Mirabeau was himself a very remarkable person, 


with the instincts of a statesman and the highest oratorical 


capacity ; but why should he be labelled “demigod”? This is 
a return on the part of the author to the habit, which had for- 
tunately shown signs of dying out among historians, of treating 
the great figures of the French Revolution as if they were more 
than men, and the Revolution as if it were an episode out of the 
Apocalypse. We had hoped that Taine and his followers had 
dissipated these foolish legends except in the French primary 
schools. The whole style of this book is in accordance with 
the title; it is an attempt to strike a happy mean between 
a novel and a biography, and is not altogether successful. 
But no history of Mirabeau’s life can be dull, and the author 
has gone to all the best sources of information. Mirabeau 
he judges too leniently; the gross excesses of his life 
were the cause of his failure as a statesman. No man can 
be Alcibiades and Pericles in one. He encouraged the worst 
excesses of the Parisian mob, and when he would have arrested 
their march to the abyss it was too late. He might have saved 
France had he been able to control himself. On the whole we 
think the judgment of Loménie, though harsher, is to be pre- 
ferred to that of this writer. It is true that there was much 
tragedy in Mirabeau’s life, but he played much of it in the style 
of squalid farce: The author might have devoted a few pages 
to the odd episodes of his hero’s visit to this country. 


“Ludwig the Second, King of Bavaria.” By Clara Tschudi. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1908. 7s. 6d. 


Ludwig the Second of Bavaria was remarkable for several 
things. First for bringing Bavaria to the support of the Prussians 
when the future of Germany depended on the issue of the war 
with France in 1870. Next for the relations which existed 
between him and Wagner. Thirdly for the madness which 
infected his whole career and made his life a tragedy, culminat- 
ing in the tragedy of suicide as an escape from permanent 
captivity as a lunatic. This is a sort of story which lends itself 
to facile treatment, and has all the elements of a superficial 
popularity. The Norwegian writer—at least, the book was 
originally written in Norwegian—has told this story sufficiently 
well, but she has no information to give which was not 
already public property. There is nothing, however, in King 
Ludwig’s life which makes recondite search important ; and as 
to his personality, it is not likely that anything can ever be 
said about it more apt than a sentence quoted from George 
Sand: “Certains caractéres échappent 2 l’analyse logique”. 
Some of the phrasing, whether due to the original or the trans- 
lation we cannot say, is frequently awkward and illiterate, as 
for instance, “He was the possessor of a sensitive nervous 
system” and “Elizabeth was unhappy in her marriage; she 
sought a panacea for love in friendships with women”. This 
was the Austrian Empress Elizabeth, and the author has much 
to say of the sympathy between the two cousins and their 
influence over one another. 


“The Mask: a Monthly Journal of the Art of the Theatre.” 
Florence and London. April. Is. 


Mr. Gordon Craig, having put his ideas of the theatre into 
practice, has begun to use those ideas in a new propaganda. 
For this purpose he has started a new journal, of which the 
second number has appeared, printed in a very original way, 
with woodcuts, partly of his own designs, and articles of his 
own and others on all topics connected with the theatre. Such 
a journal, if it could receive sufficient support, would have a 
distinct value of its own. Mr. Craig’s ideas are his own, and 
they demand attention. A long essay in the present-number, 
“The Actor and the Ueber-Marionette,” is a wild, fantastic, at 
root sane and sensible, argument on the subject of acting. It 
attacks current theories, which are very much in need of such 
treatment. But what is more important is that, among many 
paradoxes, there are more lessons. 


“The Law and Commercial Usage of Patents, Designs and Trade 
Marks.” By Kenneth B. Swan, London: Constable. 1908, 
6s. net. 

“The Patents and Designs Act 1907.” By William Marshall, 
Freeman. London: Cox. 1908. 3s. 6d. net. 

These two books deal with Mr. Lloyd George’s chef-d’ceuvre 
the Patents Act of last year. The Act was a consolidating one 
which also introduced novel amendments into the patent law, 
and it is evident from these two books that these amendments 
have been copied from the German and American patent laws. 
The inventors and patentees of Germany and America were 
amply protected by their laws, and it was also secured that 
patents obtained there should be worked there for the benefit of 
these respective countries. The aniline-dye trades of Germany, 
the boot-making trade of America, are instances where British 
industry has been stifled by the granting of British patents. 
Whatever hopes are founded on the new Act, the transplanted 
provisions of German and American patent law account fox 
them. Mr. Freeman’s book is a reprint of the Act, and its 
object is simply to set out these changes, to link up the old 
order with the new and generally to mdicate by the briefest 
comment the directions in which the various rulings and in- 
terpretations of the Courts may be discovered. !t is simply a 
guide, and it appears a useful one, to the Act. Mr. Swan’s 
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i serves as a general introduction to the patent laws ; it is 

ei historical, critical, with less of the lawyer's 
— annotation than is usual. We can confidently 
recommend it as a useful, clear and well-written book, with no 
popular sketchiness about it, but sound and thorough. It is 
one of Messrs. Constable’s “ Westminster Series”, and is printed 
beautifully on beautiful paper. 


THE MAY REVIEWS. 


The new Government and Liberal policy generally are sup- 

ported in the May Reviews by a majority of three to two. 
“ Blackwood ” as usual does not mince matters in dealing with 
Liberai promises and performances. The Government’s record 
is one of “beaten bills and broken pledges”. “It is not given 
to. every British Mimistry to announce on their accession to 
office five great reforms and to find that after two years and a 
half not a single one of them has been efiected. The situation 
is without a parallel in our Parliamentary history. The Govern- 
ment announced their intention of extinguishing religious edu- 
cation, of plundering the national church, of confiscating private 
property, of ruining Scottish agriculture because it was too 
good, and of violating the constitution by reducing to impotence 
one of its essential organs. Two sessions and the better part 
of a third have now passed away and not one of these things 
hes been accomplished.” The “ National” in its Notes is less 
severe than one might have expected, but Mr. A. Griffith 
Boscawen shows how the principles of Henry George threaten 
te dominate the land policy of the Government. 
Boscawen’s remarks on the Liberal proposals as to “land 
reform ” would apply almost equally well to the Licensing Bill : 
the so-called restoration of land to the people by the appropria- 
tion of property without compensation is the aim of Henry- 
Georgism, and to its ultimate accomplishment the land 
policy of the Government would seem to be directed. In the 
“Fortnightly ” the Vicar of Bray supports the Licensing Bill 
and advecates “ wel|l-matured, moderate social reforms on which 
enlightened men of all parties are at least in principle agreed ”. 
His idea of “ moderate reforms” is to wish “more power to 
Mr. Asquith ”. We may perhaps gauge the value of the Vicar of 
Bray’s remarks by his mitial explanation of the forces at work in 
Manchester. Having predicted that the progress of Tariff 
Reform in the country would assist Mr. Churchill in Manchester, 
he says that in 1906 “Mr. Churchill defeated Mr. Balfour in 
peculiar circumstances. He got a very large Unionist vote ; 
_but it was cast not to put him in but to keep Mr. Balfour 
out”. How a very large Unionist vote for Mr. Churchill in 
North-West Manchester could oust Mr. Balfour from East 
Manchester it will certainly require the qualities of a Vicar of 
Bray to explain. 

Mr. P. W. Wilson in the “Albany” seems to be pro- 
foundly thankful that Mr. Asquith could rearrange his Ministry 
without “a hint of dissension”. He finds that it is “an 
imposing structure”, and indicates some of the big things 
which a strong Ministry compounded of the Churchills and 
the McKennas may accomplish. He is convinced that 
Liberalism has not declined. Mr. j. A. Spendér in the 
“Contemporary ” admits reaction, and says the Liberal party 
is between the devil and the deep sea in regard to Socialism in 
the country and to strategy in the House of Commons. A 
Liberal leader cannot back the Socialists without offending 
his moderate followers : he cannot take an anti-Socialist line 
without bringing himself up against the Labour party. If he 
studies the parliamentary situation too much he will chill his 
supporters in the country : if he studies it too little he will get 
into deadlock with the Lords and bring his programme to con- 
fusion. He cannot abandon Liberal policy for the sake of the 
Unionist Free Traders: yet he cannot go ahead with it 
without risking the present fiscal system. Everything 
depends, is Mr. Spender’s conclusion, on the skill and strength 
of the Government, and he “cannot imagine a situation in 
which Mr. Asquith’s special qualities could be more service- 
able”. The conclusion will be neither very helpful nor very 
hepeful.to his party. As to the specific proposals of the 
Government, Mr. D. C. Pedder in the “Albany” and Sir 
Thomas Whittaker in the “ Nineteenth Century cs support the 
Licensing Bill; the Rev. Guinness Rogers in the “ Fort- 
nightly ” is of course delighted at the idea of “an educational 
concordat”, whilst the Rev. W. G. Edwards Rees in the same 
Review points out “the folly of the secular solution”, and in 
the “ Nineteenth Century ” the Bishop of Manchester vigorously 

es compromise. Mr. Chiozza Money in the “ Albany” 
gives Mr. Lloyd George some hints as to what he should do as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in order to get more money out 
of the xich, and in the “Fortnightly” and the “ Nineteenth 
Century” respectively Dr. Crozier and Mr. Mallock continue 
the challenge to Socialism, both this month paying particular 
attention to Mr. H. G. Wells. These are articles on Socialism 
in the “ Westminster Review” by Mr. F. H. Barrow and Mr. 
Joho Mackender. Sir Martin Conway in the “ Nineteenth 
Century” advocates votes for women because woman has all 
the qualities shown by the crowd to whom the politician 


Some of Mr. | 


appeals. He says “there is no need for brains or education 
in the voter ”, and a little later he assures us that “‘ woman is a 
naturally formed voter”. It sounds rather severe, but perhaps 
Sir Martin did not mean the two sentences to be brought into 
juxtaposition. In the “Empire Review” Miss Gravelcs 
advances some objections to woman suffrage, and in the 
“Albany” X is critical, especially of the press which appeals 
to women, whilst Miss C. E. Maud defends the methods of the 
suffragettes. 

Mr. J. Ellis Barker in the “ Nineteenth Century” restates 
the naval policy of Germany, with a view to show that British 
Liberals are endangering the Empire by starving the fleet. 
Mr. Dicey in the “ Empire Review” says that England has no 
moral right and no practical power to decide what Germany 
shall do in her own interests. “All that England can 
do is to increase her Navy to such an extent as to keep 
intact her naval supremacy.” Is England doing that? 
St. Barbara and Lord Esher in the “ National” make it fairly 
clear that she is doing nothing of the sort. St. Barbara says 
the Admiralty and the Government are showing no adequate 
conception of their responsibilities towards the Empire, and 
the Unionists do not protest because they have discovered 
that their own policy in certain respects was mistaken. He 
wants an inquiry which shall ignore “the Whitehall Limpet 
and the Spring Gardens Barnacle”. Lord Esher thinks the 
time has come when Parliament should insist on giving effect 
to its declared view that no money should be spared if its 
expenditure is necessary to ensure the supremacy of Great 
Britain at sea. “ Let Germany force the pace, but let England 
win the race.” England has the power to do so now, but may 
find the eftert beyond her a year or two hence. Apropos of 
national defence, the “ St. George’s Review” makes its début 


| this month under the auspices of the National Defence Asso- 


ciation. Its aim is mainly to stimulate interest in the Army. 
No. I. is very well done, and the magazine is worth looking 
at for its quality apart altogether from its purpose. Some 
of the weaknesses of Mr. Haldane’s scheme of Army Reform 
are pointed out by Mr. Arnold White in the “ International ”. 

Among the miscellaneous items in the Reviews is the 
facsimile of some verses written in 1889 by Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone to Miss Margot Tennant, now Mrs. Asquith. The first 
lines are : 


“ When Parliament ceases, and comes the recess, 
And we seek, in the country, rest after distress, 
As a rule, upon visitors place an embargo, 

But make an exception in favour of Margot.” 


(Continued on page 604.) 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
LONDON: 1 Moorgate Street. 
ABERDEEN: 1 Union Terrace, 


Accumulated Funds, £7,089,229. 


The SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Com- 
pany was held within their house at Aberdeen on Wednesday, May 6, 1908 
when the Directors’ Report w oo 

The following is a summary of the report referred to :— 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to £1,262,46£, showing an in- 
crease of £40,510 in comparison with + ed of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £622,876. or 49° per cent. of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAG MEN I (including commission to agents and 
charges of every kind) came to £444,053, or 35’0 per cent. of the premiums. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 1,243 Policies were issued for 


new assurances, amounting in the aggregate to the sum ot £4°2,35>. These new 
assurances yielded annual.premiums amounting to £15,887, and single premiums 
to £8 195. 

The TOTAL _ Pe of the year from premiums was £269,327, and from 


fs 38,14 

The CLAI Ms. amounted to £283,8 

The EXPE NSES OF MANAG E ME NT (including commission) were limited, 
in the Life Accounts to 10 per cent., and in the Endowment Account to 5 per cent. 
of the premiums received 

ANNUIT 1a BRANCH. The sum of £76,834 was received for annuities granted 
during the 


The whole “FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to £4,816,467. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

The received last were £24,159 in the Employers’ Liability 

and £11,307 in the General § 

The report having been unanimous) adage, it was resolved thet the total 
amount to be distributed amongst the i indopted, for the year 1907 be £112,500 
(being dividend of £2 and bonus of 10s. per share), in addition to £7,509 the instal- 
ment of 5s. per share now due of the Sharebolder’ 8 Life Bonus 1906-10, 


Lonpon Boarp or Directors. 
Colonel Ropert BArinc. Freperick Jackson, Esq. 
H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. Henry James Luupocen, Esq: 
Lawrence E. Cuacmers, Esq. Cuaries James Lucas, Esq, 
Ernest Cuarun, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount G.C.B., 
Avex. Heun GoscHen, Esq. G.C.M.G. 
Henry Cuarurs Hamero, Ex. Rt. Hon. Sir ALGERNOoN Wesr, G.C.B, 
Wa. Ecerton Hvuewarn, Ex. 
Secretary —H. Gayrorn. 
Fire Department—J. Rowertson, Home Superintendent. 
Life Deparunent—H. Foor, Actuary. 
Accident Department -W. E. Trenam, Superintendent. 
General Manager of the Company—H, E. Wiison, 
of the report, with the whole accounts of the Company for the year :9¢7, 

may apt ene trom any of the Company's offices or agencies, 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office : 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES, &c., on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 


Accidents. Burglary. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
Apply for further information to 


oh 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, EC. 
West-Enod Branch: 44 PALL MALL, S.W, 
Go 


vernor, SIR NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 


Executor of Wills, 
Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Mutual Life Assurance. 


ESTD. 1835. 


Surplus Profits £834,000 for 5 years 
ending 20th November, 1907. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.Cc, 


THE EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET House), LONDON, B.C. 


Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 
In the Valuation the future Rate. of Interest was estimated. at 
2; PER CENT. ONLY. 


The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, was - £4,914,453 
The Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity rai 
Contracts - : 3,937,640 


SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward)- £976,307 


For Prospectus and every information apply to Tux, Actuary, 
EquiTaste Assurance Society, Mansion House Sr.. Lownon, B.C. 


BRITANNIG 


ASSURANCE @O., LTD. 
Established 1866. 
ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL BRANCHES. 


Total Funds exceed ‘£2,000,000. 
Claims Paid exceed £5,800,000. 


The “Britannic” House Purehase Scheme is simplicity 


Particulars and Copies of Prospectus ‘‘To Abolish Rents” may be obtained 
from any of the 5,000 local Representatives of the Company, or from 
S.J. PORT, Secretary. 


Chief. Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


ATLAS 
Heap Orrice: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
FIRE LIFE 


ACCIDENT BURGLARY 
CENTENARY YEAR 1908. 


Subscribed Capital - - - - ££2,200,000 
Funds 3ist December, 1906 - - £2,589,855 
Total - - - £4,789,855 


Active and Influential Ayeuts Wanted, 
SAMUEL J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


CALEDONIA 

COMPANY. 
LIFS DEPARTMENT. 

ASGURANGES GRANTED With or Without Medical Examination 
ON EXCEPTIONALLY LIBERAL TERMS. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Undoubted Security. Moderate Premiums. 
Losses Promptly Settied. Surveys Free of Charge. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. BURGLARY. 


Praspec fuses will be sent on application. 
Head Office: 19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Offices: 


82 King Wititam E.C.; anp 14 Wargr-o? Part Mau, SW. 


ROYAL company, rea. 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. BURGLARY. 


1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { 5g tombard "LONDON, 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME at 3ist December 1906 - £4,662,805 
TOTAL FUNDS - - + + 413,512,807 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


General Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK. 
Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—-WM. ROPER & J. J. ATKINSON. 
Accident Department—R. W. THOMPSON, Manager. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Founded 1830. Funds, 2} Millions, 


BONUS YEAR IMMEDIATE ENTRANTS 
1908 PARTICIPATE. 


' A New Scheme for Chiidren. 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 


Write for Booklet to39 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE GOMPANY 
(LIMITER) 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, §&.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £67,000,000. 
ACCIDENTS 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), 41,000,000, Claims Pald, £5,400,099. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary, 


© 
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‘C. R. L. F. in the “ Cornhill” talks with Mr. Gladstone 
-at Oxford in 1890, in which Gladstone gave his opinion on ‘ 


many things and expressed his dislike of Morley’s “ Cobden”. 
Mr. B. W. Matz in the “Fortnightly” gives us some idea of BUCHANAN’s 
Dickens’ foresight and energy as a journalist. The article will 


be read with interest by all Dickens lovers, but when he says 
that Dickens’ Miscellaneous Papers “ incline one to think that 
Dickens was a man who lived before his time” he means that 


many social problems which were open in Dickens’ day have é é 

not yet been solved. Mr. Arthur Nicholson’s essay in the BL ACK 
“Nineteenth Century” on “Shelley Contra Mundum” is 

largely an examination of “the theological and moral bias” in 2 
criticisms of Shelley from Matthew Arnold to Mr. Andrew 

Lang and Mr. Adolphus Jack. Mr. A. T. S. Goodrick in & 
“ Blackwood” shows that Defoe was a plagiarist in “ Robinson 


Crusoe”, but succeeded in writing “the greatest romance the 
world has ever seen ”. WH ITE 9 
Mr. Henniker Heaton is among the anti-monopolists—in 
regard to cables. In an article in the “Financial Review of 
Reviews ” on “ The World’s Cables and the Cable Rings” he 
_ gives some striking facts and figures in support of his scheme 


for an imperial cable system run not by “irresponsible private THE WHISKY OF WORLD 
companies” but by the Government. He says: “We pay 
about four millions a year for cable telegraph messages, and WIDE REPUTE 


only about £500,000 for postage to foreign countries and our 
dependencies. If, instead of allowing our cables to fall into as . 
the hands of monopolists, the Government had provided an 
Imperial Telegraph Service, we should now be paying about 
1,500,000 per annum, instead of 44,000,000.” The cables, 
nerve system of the Empire, ought of course to be in the 
control of the Imperial Government, but we must at least 
xemember that we owe them to private enterprise—often very 
responsible and costly enterprise. Mr. Heaton is in favour not 
only of an Imperial but of an Anglo-American Telegraph 
Union, which would pave the way ultimately to a Telegraph 
Union of the whole world. Cosmopolitanism by cable would 
seem to open up a fine vista of possible complications when- 
ever any member of the union should proceed to assert national 
rights. It might mean imperial strangulation. 
The “Country Home” isa new monthly which will 


MORE NUTRITI: 
ORDINARY COCOA 


to all who love the country, the country house and the ens ea WV 
of England, great and small. There ought to be room for such in Ts 2 ta 
a magazine. 


For this Week's Books see page 606. 


A complete milk and farinaceous food that can be made in a 
. minute by the addition of boiling water only. It is very sustaining 
and nourishing, and whilst acceptable to all as a light nourish- 


ment, it is especially helpful to the Invalid and Dyspeptic. 
The “Allenburys” DIET is a food for ADULTS and is quite 
distinct from the “Allenburys” Foods for Infants. 
Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 


Blue and Silver Label FA 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES 
COCKROACHES CLEARED WITH BLATTIS, 


the Union Cockroach Paste. 
Supplied by order to His Majesty the ae at Sandringham. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed a plague of them at 
| Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
| Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, post free. 


HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crokesmoor, Sheffield. 


TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 
House Est’. 1715, LEGAL AND GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
ESTABLISHED 1845, 
33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
SHORTHAND and TVPEWRITING anywhere, at any sine, of kind, 


‘ same req 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON). 


be + MASTERS. From the Principal National Collections, in- 
the National Gallery, London ; the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &c. 
MODER cnn ART. RT. A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the ~~ ~ 
Academy, “7 Tate Gall the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembour, 
GAMBIER BOLTON'S Celeb brated ANIMAL STUDIES 
Life; also BIRDS, REPTILES, &ec. The exclusive 5. mor 
the Aue. e oa Many h of subjects, size about 12 in, by 
10 in 
REID'S STUDIES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, &c., from Nature. 
A large selection ef these attractive artistic reproductions in various sizes, 
rinted in Permanent Carbon. 
HINGS AND oo by REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, 
DURER, MERYON 
Prospectuses of ao Issues will be sent free on application, 


Full particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature vey and Tint 
Blocks of — Auto For con of Publications are 


alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION Is INVITED TO THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


ORINK THE 
RED 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


fn making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


MAPLE & CO 


ARE SPECIALISTS 
FOR COMFORTABLE 


CLUB & LOUNGE 
CHAIRS & SETTEES 


Inspection Invited, or Illustrated 
Catalogue of Chairs sent free 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
LONDON PARIS BUENOS AIRES 


EARL’S COURT 


UNGARIAN 
will be OPENED SATURDAY, MAY 9, 
in State, by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London. 
Admission before 2 r.m., 28. 6d. ; afterwards, rs. 
Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. Weekly Tickets, 2s. 6d. 
COMPLETE ee OF HUNGARIAN ARTS AND 
DUSTRIES. 
Steiner's Cadet Band. 
ane Orchestra. 


IN THE EMPRESS HALL, 
THE BOS CK ARENA. 
- at 7.30, and 9.30. 
Reserved seats, 18. to 3s. 
THE JUNGLE ALL DAY. 6d. 
“CONSUL” AT HOME! 
MUST “TURTLE”!!! 
BEAUTIFUL SUMMER BALL ROOM. REE :!! 
¥ ICE CAVERNS. BAL LOONING. 
AUTO RAIL. WORKING es MINE. 
SUBMARINE. AVERNUS WHEEL 
Collins's Helter Skelter, Switchback, and a ‘Thousand-and-one 
Illuminated Gardens, a Fairyland, as usual. 
Hot or Always a deiight. 


Wet or 
ungarian Restaurant and Lager Beer Hall. 


to 


easily first. 
spoil the quality of a fine tehacee 3 so many mixtures have followed 


Obacco 
HAS A SPECIAL FASCINATION 


FOR LITERARY MEN. 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, the famous Author, 


writes: 
6 After coquetting with the more expensive mixtures, I return 
Three Nuns,’ which seems to be in a class of its own, quite 
Kindly assure me that you will not allow success to 


the easy road to ruin.” 


ware KIN@’S HEAD 


is similar, but stronger. 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE, 


In 102. packets, 20z, and 40% tins, at 
6d. per oz 


FREE SAMPLE of “Three Nuns” sent to all who write 
(mentioning this paper) to STEPHEN MITCHELL @ SON, 


St. Andrews Square, Glasgow. 
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EVERETT & CO.’S 
NeW and Forthcoming Publications. 


ANARCHY : Its Methods & Exponents. 


By PETER LATOUCHE, 
Hlustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


An impartial account of the principles underlying Anarchism, from 
the first denunciation by Prudhon, the Father of Philosophic Anarchism, 
and Bakunine, the Expounder of Revolutionary Anarchism to the 


present day. 


LONDON IN THE SIXTIES. 


By “One of the Old Brigade.” 
With Iustrations by HAROLD Pirrarp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ENGLISH BIRD LIFE. 


By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD, 


Author of ** In the Gun Room,” &c. 


With 100 Photographs from Nature specially taken for this book. 
Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW SIX ~ SHELLING NOVELS. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


By ROBERT MACHRAY. 


HIS FATHER’S WIFE. 


By ERNEST DAUDET. Translated by F. a | 


THE GATE OF SINNERS. 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN. 


LOVE OF LIFE: and other Stories. 


By JACK LONDON. 


best work that Mr. London has done. [Ile still 

writes of the wild places, the half-savage men and the half-human 

beasts with which he made us familiar in earlier books, but with a 

much keener sense of proportion than he has shown hitherto, and his 

work is the stronger for a simplicity which was wanting in the past.” 
Daily Mail. 

“* Most certainly a Look both to read and to keep.” 
Vorning Post. 


THE HEAVENLY HAND. 


By EGMONT HAKE and D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


THE PLAINS OF ALU. 


By DOROTHY SUMMERS. 


“Mrs. Summers’ book will repay attention. - The multitude 
who have retently taken up the more obscure phases of Occultism will 
be delighted with ‘ The Plains of Alu.’ ”— Zhe Standard. 


“ A delightful story. Must stand in the first rank of the year's 
new books.” —Dundee Courier, 


THE SACRED SKULL. 


EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, W.C, 


Among the 


London : 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION 
The Butcher of Bruton Street (Arthur Applin). Grant Richards. 6s. 
The Scarlet Runner (C. N. and A. M. Williamson). Methuen. 6s. 
The Fourth Ship (Ethel Colburn Mayne) ; The Iouse on the Border- 

land (Witham Hope Hodgson). Chapman and Hall. 6s. each. 
A Noble Vagabond (Milton Pollitt), 3°. 6¢. ; Two inthe Dark (George 
Magnus), Is. Ouseley 

The Unexplained | True Indian Stories (Edith C. Gerrard). Digby, 


Prisoners of (Randall Parrish). Putnam’s. 6¢ 
Never Say Die (Grand Duke Michael Michaelowitch). 
Dean’s Hall (Maud Goldring). Murray. 6s: 

Before Adam (Jack London). Laurie. 65. 

The Sins of the Fathers; or, The Wye Valley Mystery (Thomas 


"Collier. 65. 


Walton). Stock. 6s. 
What Woman Wills (Lucas Cleeve). Long. 6s. 
The Peacock’s Pleasaunce (E. V. B.). Lane. 65. 
Les Chouans (H. de Balzac). Bell. 55. niet. 
HISTORY 


Jerusalem : Economics and History from the Earliest Times to A.D. 76 


(George Adam Smith. 2 vols.). Hodder and Stoughton. 
245. 
Romance of Empire: Australia (W. H. Lang). Jack. 6% 
Law 


Poor Law Settlement and Removal (Herbert Davey). Stevens and 


Sons, Limited. 9s. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


German Education: Past and Present (T. Lorenz). 
55. net. 

The Senses of Insects (Macleod Yearsley). 

Ashes (Helen Hester Colvill). Lane. 65. 

Studies in Fossil Botany (Dukinfield Henry Scott). 


Fisher Unwin, 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 


Black. 6s. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Science and Philosophy of the Organism (Hans Driesch). Black. 

10s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY 

Anglican Liberalism (By Twelve Churchmen). Williams and 

Norgate. 55. 
TRAVEL AND SPORT 

In Korea with Marquis Ito (George Trumbull Ladd). Longmans, 
Green. 12s. 6d. net. 

Fox-Hunting : Past and Present (R. H. Carlisle). Lane. 35. 6d. net. 


The Cotswolds (Described by Francis Duckworth) ; The Peak Country 


(Described by A. Kk. Hope Moncrieff). Black. 65. net each. 
VERSE 
Mammon and his Message (John Davidson). Grant Richards. §5. net, 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Farm-Cottage, Camp and Canoe in Maritime Canada (Arthur P. 
Silver). Rentledge. 6s. 

Home Life in Germany (Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick). Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Letters upon the Affairs of Egypt (With an Introduction by John M. 
Robertson). Routledge. 25. 6d. net. 


Licensed Trade, The (Edwin A. Pratt). Murray. Is. net 
Mines and Minerals of the British Empire (Ralph S. G. Stokes). 


Arnold, 155. net. 
Modern Marriage, and How to Bear It (Maud Churton Braby). 
Laurie. 35. 6d. net. 


Philosophy of b suaes The (Josiah Royce). New York: Macmillan. 
6s. 6d. n 

Rise of Man, The (Colonel C. R. Conder). Murray. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (T. P. O’Connor). 
Stoughton. Is, net. 

Story of Blessed Thomas More, The (By a Nun of Tyburn Convent) ; 
Father Mathew (Katharine Tynan ; Barnaby Bright (Rev. David 
Bearne. 2 vols.). Macdonald and Evans. 2s. net each. 


net. 
Hodder and 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MaAy:—The National Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Financial Review of Reviews, 1s.; The Empire 
Review, 1s.; The International, 15. ; United Service Magazine, 
2s.; The Geographical Journal, 2s.; The Connoisseur, Is. ; 
Law Magazine, 5s. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR AND CATALOGUED AND 
Telegraphic Address: Lowpom. Codes: Unicopg and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone ; CENTRAL 1515. Telephone : Mayratr 3601. 


If you want ANY book on ANY subject write to 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 
83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES ISGUED--Military, Naval, America, 
Africa, Austrailia, Asia, Rema nders, &c. 


LIBRARIEBS PURCHASED. 
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“A really valuable and instructive book.’”"—The Daily Chronicie. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


B.C. 29—A.D. 476. By H. STUART JONES, M.A. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Story of the Nations 
Series, Price 5s. 


The TIMES says: ‘‘ Familiar with the sources of the history, 
in literature, inscriptions, and sculpture, and with the latest 
work of scholars and explorers, Mr. Stuart Jones has also the 
wider outlook of one to whom the period he is recording is 
part of a larger whole; we feel that we are brought face 
to face not only with the decline of Rome, but with the 
beginnings of modern Europe. . . . The analysis of character 
throughout is independent and informing, and the book is 
likely to stir its readers to more special study of this or that 
part of the story... . The book is a good one, and we hope 
it will have many readers.”’ 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By H. STUART JONES, M.A. 


NOTE. —A complete List of the ‘‘ Story of the Nations,’ the 
standard history of the world, will be sent post free to any address 
on application to 


Mr, T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace, London, 


Illustrated. 5s. 


THE STATUTES OF WALES. 
Collected, Arranged, and Edited by IVOR BOWEN, Barris- 
ter-at- Law, of the South fad ales Circuit. Demy Syo. 21s. net. 


“THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. 
A Book for All and None. By FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 
Demy Svo.. 8s. 6d. net. 


GERMAN EDUCATION, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, Ph.D. 


This Book.is perhaps 
Berlin 


NATURE ‘STUDIES BY NIGHT 


AND DAY. 
By F. C. SNELL, Author of **The Camera in the Fields.” 
ith about 90 Photographs taken direct from nature. 5s. 


5s. net. 


one of the most brilliant achievements of the well-known 
educationist. 


THE MOTOR CAR AND ITS ENGINE. 
A Practical Treatise for Motor Engineers, inoluding 
owners and chauffeurs. By JOHN BATEY. 5s. net. 


HEALTH AT ITS BEST v. 


CANCER AND OTHER DISEASES. 
By ROBERT BELL, M.B., M.D. 55. net. 


ANNIE BEGANT. 


New Edition, with a new Preface. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
A Record of his Life and Work. By his Daughter, WYPATIA 
BRADLAUGH BONNER, With an Account of his Parlia- 
mentary Struggle, Politics, and Teachings, by JOHN M. 
ROBERTSON, M.P. Cheap Edition, with new Introductory 
chapter, Cloth, 2s, 6d. net, 


NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS. 


THE BLUE LAGOON. 
By H. pk VERE STACPOOLE. 


THE TRAITOR’S WIFE. 
By W. H. WILLIAMSON. 


AN OLD MAN’S DARLING. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 


MAROZIA. 
By A. G. HALES. 


FATHER ALPHONSUS. 
By Il, A. HINKSON, 


An Autobiography. 
Illustrated, §s. 


FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF 
THE VOLUNTEER FORGES 


From the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. 


By CECIL SEBAG-MONTEFIORE, 


Captain and Hon. Major ist Midd. Royal Engineers (Volunteers), 
Captain Reserve of Officers. 


With 8 Illustrations in Colour and Photogravure, 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


“It is a wholly admirable piece of work, covering ground which has too long 
been left unexplored. The author has carefully Shed and incorporated whatever is 
valuable in a narrative which is exceedingly readable. . . . Of the deepest interest 
alike to students of military affairs and to the sudieoss of the general history of this 
country. From the Daily Telegraph, May t. 
“Th’'s valuable contribution not only to Volunteer literatu:e but to political 
history. - We commend this excellent work of a cultured officer of Volunteers to 
all who are interested in tne military progress of our country. 
From the Z inonpoct Daily Post, May 6. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 
NEW WORLDS FOR OLD. 


The best Exposition of the Socialist idea. By Hl. G. WELLS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ICE-BOUND HEIGHTS OF THE MUSTACH. 


An Account of Pioneer Exploration and High Climbing in the 
Baltistan Himalaya. By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN 
and WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN, M.A. With 2 
Maps and 170 Illustrations. 21s. net. 


MY SCHOOL AND MY GOSPEL. 
By Str HUBERT VON HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A. 
With 2 Coloured, 4 Photogravure, and over 40 Half-tone 
Illustrations. 21s. net. 


PORTUGUESE ARCHITECTURE. 
By W. CRUM WATSON. Illustrated. Super Royal Svo, 
25s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF MONSIEUR CLAUDE, 
Chief of Police under the Second Empire. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE SOUL OF SPAIN. 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


LETTERS FROM THE RAVEN. 


Correspondence of Lafcadio Hearn. 
BRONNER. §s. net. 


THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN LITERATURE. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. New Edition. Uniform with 
previous Volumes. 5s. net. 


Illustrated. 


Edited by MILTON 


READY SHORTLY. 
THE NORTH-WEST PASSACE. 


The Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the ship Giz, 
1903-7. By ROALD AMUNDSEN, with a Supplement 
by’ Frrst-Ligutr. GODFRED HANSEN, 2 vols. With 
139 Illustrations, and 3 Maps. 31s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HIPPOLYTE TAINE. 


Vol. III. (conclusion) 1871-1894. 7s. 6d. net. 
Previously issued, Vol. I., 1828-1852; Vol. IL., 1853-1870. 


THE LATER YEARS OF CATHERINE DE MEDICI. 


By EDITH SICHEL, Author of ‘‘ Catherine de Medici and 
the French Reformation.” Illustrated. 15s. net. 


THE BEST NEW NOVEL 
MAROTZ 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH, 
Author of “ Admonition,” 


“ One of the most striking novels of the year. A book worth reading and te be 
"—British Weekly. 


jece—uot indeed asa novel, but as a series of vividly 


‘Itis a literary masterp 
pictures of —0 


London: A, CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Oxange Street, W.G 
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EDUCATION. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
14-22 VICTORIA | ROAD, UPPER oe S.E. 


Constant and uniform Success for oS 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRS] TRIAL. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
Established nearly Half a Centu 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and ot 
ion for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, 
odern buildings, erected suhiiy “for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX- 
AMINATION.—JUNE and, 3rd, and 4th. One of £87, five or more of 
five or more of £30 fat for Day Scholars) per annum. Faber Exhibition 
Tabs awarded to boy who does best in examination. Council Nominations, value 
£12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholar- 
ship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION on June oth, rcth, and irth. At least EIGHTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two oe 
Yor Sons of Members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY : Three Scholarshi 
CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the second of Three Entrance Sc ~ 
ships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, each of the value 
é 435 i annum, tenable for three years, with pref 


erence for bo: 1 educated, 
in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS. 


Fi or particulars apply to the Bursar, The College, Chelten 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 
MASTERS, M.A., East Meon Mo ay Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
Backward or delicate boys (17 to 19) we ve ll Beautiful country, a grounds. 
Cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating Society, French andGerman. University 
Entrance and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 
University Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 
Previous and other Examinations. For Prospectus apply R. C. Kerix, BA’ 
(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Lane. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


‘QUERNMORE. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —Education in all its teanches. 
Musical and Art students received. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Heath. 


IGHGATE.—SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fine Situation. Large Playing Field. 
Individual attention. Preparation for Examinations. 
The Misses Ricc, Earlham, Bishopswood Road. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—ScHoor 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. fe 
advantages.—Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 
EARL’S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 
N’S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in subject. Music and 
Languages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss 


ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
S. THOROLD'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old-established. Four 


2 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms. —HOME 
SCHOOL, GIRLS. Personal Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
‘Prospectus, Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Particularly adapted for children whose m whens parents 


Housework taught. 


UNT. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 

United Kingdom, Abroad. 

£s 4 £sd 

Half Year ... oo O86 - co O1§f 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Sivand, London, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, gold lettered. 206 pages. Price 5s. net. 


HEREDITY, 
VARIATION AND GENIUS 


WITH ESSAY ON 
SHAKSPEARE: 
Testimonied in his own bringingsforth.” 

AND ADDRESS ON 

PRESE N 
MEDICINE: 
By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 


London: BALE, Sons & DANIELSSON, LTD., Oxford House, 
Great Titchfield Street, W. 


Melodramatic, but true to life. 


THE MASTER OF MEANS 


By HERBERT GEORGE. 


“Recalls the best traditions of the Gaboriau 
school.??—OUTLOOK. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 6s, 


GREENING & CO., Sr. 


MARTIN’s LANE, W.C. 


406 pages 6vo. cloth, 2s. post free. 
HEAYEN AND HELL; 
FROM THINGS HEARD AND SEEN. 

By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Joun GREENLEAF Wuitt1eR wrote: “ There is one grand and beautiful idea 
underlying all Sweden| 's revelations or speculations about the future life. His 
remarkably suggestive book are becoming familiar to the reading and reflecting 
portion of the community.” 

Lonpon: SWEDENBORG SOCiETY, 1 Bioomssury Street. 


MADAME 


Published every Wednesday. 
Che Best of all the Ladies’ Papers, 


CONTAINS : w 
THE LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS. 
COURT AND SOCIETY NEWS. 
WEDDINGS OF THE WEEK (Illustrated). 
NOTES ON SPORTS & PASTIMES FOR WOMEN. 


ARTICLES ON FASHION, TOILET, &c., 
by the Best Writers. 


BUY... 


EVERYTHING OF INTEREST TO WOMEN. 


A SIXPENNY PAPER FOR THREEPENCE. 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS, 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES, 
SPORT: a Speciality. Goir, HuntTinc, LAwn Tennis, 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*Grapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
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ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
EILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 
For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch 2h Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers Service London _ | Southampton 
*CARISBROOK CASTLE .. , Royal Mail May 9 
§GOTH Intermediate | May 8 May 9 
>KENILWORTH CASTLE Royal Mail May 16 
+GALICIA oe Intermediate | May 15 May 16 

bd ae Madeira. § Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas. 


Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every Saturday. 
DONALD CURRIE & CO., Managers, 3 & 4 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. ; 
West-End Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and 
Thomas Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


P. & O. bee tL, INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P. na SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY KURRACHEE, 


CALCUTTA, CEYLON, “STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUST 
TASMANIA, and New 


P. TICKETS, PL CRUISES and 
ND THE WORLD TO iculars 


For Part 
apply at 122 E.C., or Avenue, W.C., 
London, 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Xeconstituted January 1905) 


An Illustrated Recora of 
Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


It is published | on m the rsth of each month except when that date falls on a 
Sunday, when it is onus on the r4th. 

It can be ordered th bany N 
if required. 

Sener ees, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of Eightpence-halfpenny, addressed to THE MANAGER, Offices of the 
& Navy (Department S.R.), 111 Jermyn Street, St. James's, 

on, A 


, or will be sent direct from the Office 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


A COLLECTION OF ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, THE PROPERTY 
OF W. JERDONE BRAIKENRIDGE, Esq., Deceased, removed from 
Cl Cleved 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors), at their House, 

No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, Re 14, and Following 
Day, at One o'clock precisely, a Collection of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, 
formed for the purpose of illustrating Grainger and Noble's oy Biographical History 
of England,” the property of the late W. Jerdone Braikenridge, » Temoved 
from laremont, levedon, anid comprising a examples of the works of 
Delaram, Faithorne, Hollar, Marshall, S. Pass, R. White, and others ; Karly 
Mezzotint Portraits by Beckett, A. Browne, Faber, Place, J. Smith, R. Tompson, 
Williams, &c., including many that are curious and rare. several ‘bein from the 
Gulston, Sykes, and other celebrated collections ; a few Water-Colour wings, 
&c.; and a very im t and valuable Collection of Portraits to illustrate 


Grainger and Noble's History, in 18 vols., folio. 
Catalogues may be had. 


May be viewed two days prior. 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COMPRISING THE PROPERTY OF 
H. S. THEOBALD. Esq., THE LATE W. F. FOWLE, Eso., AND 
OTHER PROPERTIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL ty AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellineton Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 14, and Following Day, at One o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Property of a Gentleman 
ving in Bournemouth, the Property of H. S. heobald, Esq., the Property of the 
late W. F. Fowle, Esq , and other Properties, including Works on Natural ay, 
Sporting Books, History and Topography, Americana, Voyages and Travels, First 
Editions of the Writings of Dickens and Thackeray, Poetical Works, French 
Illustrated Books, Early Printed Works, Ca Theology, Collections of 
Engravings, Architecture, Caricatures, Works of the Dramatists, Songs, Illustrated 
Books, Catalogues, &c.; Drawings by H. K. Browne; Defoe’s ‘‘ Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe,” and a Farther Adventures,” First Editions ; Lord Lilford’s 
“€ Birds of the British Islands” ; Alken’s “ british Sports ” ; Clutrerbuck’s “ History 
of Hertfordshire,” Large Paper, Extra Illustrated, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF W. JERDONE BRAIKENRIDGE, Esg., Deceased, 
d from Cl Clevedon. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION Wy. order of the Executors), at their House, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 18, and Three 
Following Days, at One o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of W. _Jerdone 
Braikenridge, Esq.. deceased, removed from Claremont, Cievedon, comprising the 
Best Editions of Books relating to Botany, ee Geology, Ornithology, 
Ichthyology, Entomology, &c.; Works on America opography ; Art Books 
Archeology ; Voyages and Travels ; Sporting Books, &c., including Curtis's 
* Botanical Magazine,” 134 vols. ; Agassiz, “ Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles,” 
1833-43; Douglas's “ Baronage and Peerage of Scotland,” 2 vols., Large Paper, 
1789- 1813; aund’s ‘Botanic Garden,” and Maund and Henslow's ‘ The 
Botanist,” Large Paper: Hawkins’ “Observations in his Voyage i ino the Sout! 
Sea in 1592,” 1622 ; Hooker and Greville’s “Icones Filicum”; “* Ittiolitologi« 
Veronese” Johnson’ 's ** Lives of Highwaymen ; Meyer's Illustrations of Britisi 
Birds” ; Parkinson's ‘‘ Paradisi in Sole” Turbervile’s Booke of Faulconrie” 
Smith's “‘ Lepido Insects of Georgia” ; Sowerby’s “English Fungi” 
Turner's “ New “The Greate erball, ” &c., 1551-1561; Sowerby's 
“knglish Botany” Mineral Conchol &e. ; Proceedings and Trans- 
actions of the Geological, Linnean, Ray, Revel Historical, and other Societies ; and 
other Properties, i inc uding Poetical Works ; Sporting Books ; Sowerby’s “ English 
Botany”; Natural History; Spenser's “* Faérie Queene,” 2 vols., 1596; Tracts : 
Illustrated Works ; Manuscripts upon Vellum ; Glasse’s * “Art of Cookery,” First 
Edition ; Houghton Gallery ; Selby’s “ British Ornithology ” ; Bacon’s ‘* Novum 


Organum,” First Edition, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR BOY OR GIRL 
Worth 45/-, Published at 21/-, Offered at 10/6, 


BIRDS’ EGGS 


OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES 


24 Plates, including 450 drawings of 
Eggs, in Natural Colours, Actual Size, 
by F. W. FROHAWK, M.B.O.U., F.E.S. 


106 Pages of descriptive Letterpress, complete with 
index, in one Volume. Handsomely bound in Cloth, 
uncut edges, gilt top, lettered in Gold on back and side. 


Eggs are illustrated in their infinite variety. When it is noted 
that ten eggs of the Blackbird are shown, twelve of the House- 
Sparrow, six of the Greenfinch, eight of the Chaffinch, seven of the 
‘Corn-Bunting, the same number of the Yellow Bunting, nine of the 
Keed-Bunting, ten of the Skylark, twenty-one of the Cuckoo, and 
nine of the Kestrel, it will give some idea of the thoroughness with 
which this work was prepared. 

For the collation of the text from the larger work ‘‘ British Birds 
with their Nests and Eggs,” the services of Dr, Arthur G. Butler were 
‘secured, With the exception of the Introduction and a few additional 
signed notes to some of the species, the wording of the text, as 
published in the larger work, has been preserved. 


Orders should be sent to the Publisher, 


SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
together with Postal Order for 10/6. 


botels and Boarding 1 Wouses. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. 
500 Feet above Sea Level. Few Minutes from Knole House and 
Park. Dry, Bracing Air. Gravel Soil. 

Twelve acres of old-world rem commanding beautiful views. Suites of 
Apartments. Electric Light. xtensive Motor Garage. First-class Horses and 
Carriages. Omnibus meets trains. 

TELEPHONE: 30. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. . 


Visitors will fini First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
*“ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL. 


Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 


Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
LoGaN, Proprietor. 


HYDRO: Overlooking Bay. 


Every kind of Bath and Massage. Physician. 


OYAL BATH HOTEL, BOURNEMOUTH. 


“The BEST Hotel in Bournemouth.”—7he Queen, July 7, 1907. Onty 
Horet on East Cire. Overlooking Bay and Pier. Hotel Orchestra. Electric 
lift. No charge for attendance or lights. K&vISKD AND VERY Mopgerate Tarirr. 
A la carte or inclusive. Golf. Garage. Stabe, — A. Scuwane, General Manager. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


G. MARSHALL, Resident Proprietor. 
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4th Impression. 


“ SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


BY W. DALTON. 


The book, now recognised as the Standard work on 
the game, sells continuously. To every Bridge 
player there must come moments of doubt— 
doubt as to rules, doubt as to theory, doubt as 
to practice. “SATURDAY” BRIDGE should 
always be at hand for purposes of consultation. 
The title “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” has apparently been 
the occasion of some misunderstanding. It does 
not mean that it is Bridge for Saturday play 
only ; it was chosen because the greater part of 
the volume is taken from the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Whenever and however it is played, the Referee 
ds one of two or at most three real authorities, 
amongst whom, it was long since agreed, Mr. 
Dalton must be ranked. Hts book is published at 
ss. net, and may be had of any bookseller ; but if 
there is difficulty in getting it, send 5s. 3d. to the 
Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Books as wedding presents! 
the subject of an interesting and 


This is 


timely article in the May BOOK 
MONTHLY, now ready, 6d. net. it 
has other good articles — one on 
“What Glasgow Reads ”—many illus- 
trations, and all the news of book- 
land. 


Order from your bookseller, or write for a specimen copy to 
the Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ 
Hali Court, London. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — pIRECTEUR : Dcumovtin, 


Est a la téte des Revues trancaises — depuis prés d'un demi-sitcle— | 


par ’honorabilité, la variété et l’éclat de sa rédaction, 


Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 


politiques; une nouvelle ou un roman ; de spirituelles critiques (itté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d’histoire, de philoso- 
plue ; une poésie; ume chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de |’Académie frangaise, 
de linstitut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 


Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de Ja France, 


Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 36 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 
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Principal and Interest UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
by the EGYPTIAN GOV ERNMENT. 


ISSUE OF £1,500,000 STERLING 33 % BONDS 
OF THE ACRICULTURAL BANK OF ECYPT. 


in Bonds of £20 and £100 each, repayable at par not later than 
ist April, 1949, 


being the Balance of the Capital authorised by the Statutes of the Bank. 


Interest payable Half-yearly on ist APRIL and ist OCTOBER. 


A Coupon will be attached to the Scrip Certificates, payable rst October, 1908, for 
interest on the various instalments calculated from the due dates thereof to the 
1st October, 1008.. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £87 10s. PER CENT. 


THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
a authorised by the Agricultural Bank of Egypt to receive applications for the 
above issue. 

The Principal and Interest are unconditionally guaranteed by the Egyptian 
Government, and each Bond will bear an endorsement signed on behalf of the 
Government to this effect. 

The Bonds, if not previously redeemed, will be redeemed at par on the sst April, 
1949, but the Agricultural Bank of Egypt reserves the right to redeem them at par, 
in whole or in part, after the rst April, 1924, provided six months’ previous notice 
shall here been given by advertisement in two daily newspapers in London and in 
one in Cairo. 

The authorised Share Capital of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt is issued and 
fully paid up, and amounts to £3,740,000. 

The Egyptian Government has agreed to guarantee unconditionally the total 
autborised Bond issue amounting to £6,570,000 when issued. Of this amount 
42,350,000 are reserved against a like amount of outstanding 34 per cent. Bonds, 
# 2,720,000 have been issued previously, and the present issue of £1,500,000 forms 
the balance authorised. 

The Statutes of the Bank establish as the sole object of the Bank's operations two 
classes of advances, to be made to small! farmers (feilaheen) : 


(1st) Advances not exceeding £Es50>, repayable within 2¢4 years, to be 
secured by first mortgage on land, the value of which must be at 
least double the amount of the advance. 

(2nd) Advances not exceeding £E2o0, repayable within 15 months. 


According to the last Annual Report, on the 31st December, 1907, the advances 
under class (1st) were 207,899 in number and amounted to £Stg.8,124,000; the 
advances under class (znd) were 5,o°2 in number and amounted to £Stg.66,979. 

The result of the Bank's operations in 1907 showed a surplus for the year of 
£247,216 after providing £166,410 for Interest on Bonds, £44,286 for Reserve, 

50,000 for dividend on Preference Shares and for all other outgoings. 

The Bonds will be issued to Bearer in denominations of £20 and {roo each, or 
they may be registered atthe London Agency of the National Bank of Egypt. 

The Coupons will be payable half-yearly on the rst April and 1st October, at 
the Bank of Kngland, and at the National Bank of Egypt in Cairo. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent. on the 
nominal amount of Bonds applied for, will be received at the Chief Cashier's Office, 
Bank of England, London, E.C. Applications must be for amounts which are 
multiples of £20. 

f no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full, and in case of 
partial allotment the balance of the amount paid as deposit will be applied towards 
payment of the first instalment. Should there be a surplus after making that pay- 
ment, such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

The dates on which the further payments will be required are as follows :— 


On Tuesday, the roth May, 1908, £17 10s. per cent; 
On Thursday, the and July, 1908, £40 per cent. ; 
On Friday, the 14th August, 1903, £25 per cent. 


Iustalments may be paid in ful! on, or after, the 19th May, 1908, under discount 
at the rate of £3 percent. per annum. In case of default in the payment of any 
instalment at the proper date, the deposit and the instalments previvusly paid will 
be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 

When these Scrip Certificates have been paid in fall, they will be exchangeable, 
at the option of the holder, for Ponds to Bearer, or for registered Bonds. Due 
notice will be given when the Bonds are ready for issue. 

A copy of the Statutes of the Bank, of the convention with the Egyptian 
Government embodying the unconditional guarantee, and of the last Report to the 
Shareholders, can be seen at the offices of Messrs. Norton, Rose, Barrington & Co., 
sz me’ Broad Street, E.C., at any time during business hours, until the List is 
closed. 

Applications must be made upon the printed forms which may be obtained at 
the Bank of England, and at any of the Branches of that Bank; or of Messrs. 
Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13 George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C. 
he List of Applications will be closed on or before Tuesday, the 12th May, 


1903. 
Bank of England, 7th May, 1998. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tue Best Known Remepy ror | The most Valuable Remedy ever 


discovered. 
i The only Palliative in 
COUGHS, COLDS, NEURALCIA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 
Olarrhea, Cholera, and Cuts short all attacks of SPASMS, 
Dysentery. | 


To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chliorodyne, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


| 
| 
é 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1907. 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 


Dr. 
‘To Capital Account— 
1,960,000-Shares of 5s. each £490.000 0 0 
Less 164,044 Sharés of 5s. each in reserve .. 41,011 © 0 
preven 
1,795,956 Shares, 
Share Premium Account— 
As per Balance Sheet, December 31, 1905... 170,777 9 0 
Funds Transferred from Appropriation Ac- 
count— 


£448,989 ° 


For di on Investr s in excess 
of Working Capital provided... oe 2,490,120 8 4 
-————— 2,660,897 8 4 


~s per cent. Debentures— 
Authorised Issue.. £1,250,000 0 0 
Less in Reserve .. ee 250,000 © Oo 


31,000,000 
Less Redeemed and Purchased todate .. 621,150 © 0 
— 378,850 o o 


Note.—A further £83.330 Debentures 
43:483,736 4 


were drawn on Decemoer > 1907, for 
payment on January 1, 1908. 
Sundry Shares subscribed for— 
Wolhbuter Deep, Limited — 
44,3867 Shares, 18s. per 
Share uncalled .. +. £40,110 6 0 
City 
4,702 Shares, 13s. od. per 
Share uncalled .. eo 0232 12 6 
South Crown, Limited— 
403 135. Per Share 


uncalled .. ee 251 19 0 
Rand Mutual Assurance 
Co., Limited 
rr Shares, £9 ‘per Share 
uncalled .. ee 92 © 
43,793 17 6 
Sundry Creditors— 


On Account of Unpaid and Unclaimed 
Dividends, Drawn Debdenture Bonds, 
Debenture Interest Coupons, &-. eo 346, 369 34 
Balance of Appropriation — 
Unappropriat oe 677,197 3 8 
CONTINGENT Company's Liability in 
respect of English Income Tax for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1907, has still to be computed. 


44,556,007 4-5 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


Cr. 
®y Claims, Mynpachts and Water Rights— 
385°4593 Mining Claims and Water Rights 445,157 1 8 
Freehold Farm Properties— 

‘* Mooifontein "—Freehold, in extent 611 
morgen 228 roods; ‘ Langlaagte”— 
Freehold, in extent 236 morgen 311 
roods 89 feet ; ‘‘ Doornfontein "—Free- 
hold, in extent 28 morgen 221 roods.. 17,644 8 0 

‘Freehold and Leasehold House Properties .. 16,550 0 oO 
Reservoirs and Pumping Plants— 

Natal Spruit Reservoir and 
Pumping Plant .. +» 15 12 

Booysen’s Spruit Reservoir 
and Pumping Plant .. 51,367 14 10 


— 62768 10 9 
‘Shares and Debentures zt Cost— 
Shares of £1: \ 
252,470 Glen Deep, Ltd. 
154,232 Rose Deep, ltd. 
Deep, 


7,050 ju iter Gold 
or 
188,419 Ltd, 
Shares of £4: 
lines, Ltd. oe 
Shares of ft: : 
at Wolhuter Deep, 


30,229 City Deep, Ltd. 
52,447 Village Main Reef 
Gold Mining Co., Ld. 
68,291 Village Deep, La. 
454,283 Ferreira Deep, Ld. 
65,126 Robinson Central 
Deep, Ltd. .- 
193,325 rown Deep, Ltd. 
657,417 Langlaagte Deep, 


180,150 South Rand Gold 
Mining Co., Ltd. 
rs9,884 Paarl CentralGold 

Mining and 
tion Rood 
93,949 Durban e- 

poort Deep, Ltd. .. 


3,161,084 7 11 


‘Sundry Shares 38,882 
Village Main Reef Gold 
ining Co., Ltd., De- 

bentures ee 46,650 


»246,616 7 11 
—— £3, 488,736 8 4 


Carried forward 43,488,736 8 4 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS—(coutinued). 
Brought forward .. oe ee £3,488,736 8 @ 
Machinery, Plant and Stores, 
sidiary Companies 
In Stock ee oe +» £6,723 9 11 
In Transit .. 3 °7 


183239 13 6 

Live Stock and Vehicles, &c. 1,885 14 9 

Furniture se oe 1,320 18 3 

Bearer Share Warrants oe 56217 5 
422,009 3.11 


Deposits on Call, bearing 
Interest ee «+ 476,053 5 12 
Bills Receivable se es 248,711 8 5 
Cash at Bankersandin Hand 3,777 4 8 
733:541 19 © 
Sundry Debtors— 
Amounts owing by Sub- 
sidiary and other Com- 
panies— 
On Advance Accounts .. 64,908 7 
On Current Accounts 14 


Sundry Persoas for Pro- I 
of Shares sold and 
Current Accounts 431138 19 

Dividends to be received 
on. Shareholdings.. ++ 199,195 12 


o 


311,719 13 2 
1, 067.270 16 


44,556,007 4 5 


PROFIT AND —" ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
MBER 31, 1907. 


To Administration Expenses— 
Salaries and Rents, Johan- 
nesburg and London 
Directors’, Paris Agents’, 
Auditors’ and 
ture Trustees’ Fees .. 4,502 13 7 
Stationery, Printing, Ad- 
vertising, Postages and 
‘Telegrams ee 2,727 I 
Legal Expenses .. 183 7 9 
Sundry General Expenses 8,778 17 10 
— £23,43014 8 


£7,238 14 6 


Depreciation Account— 
Written off Real Estate, Live Stock and 
Vehicles, &ce. .. ee oe oe 4,254 12 4 
5 per Cent. Debentures— 
3 per cent. premium on 
£83,350 Debentures 
drawn on December 3, 
1907, for redemption oa 
January 1, 1 2,500 10 
Premium on 7,800 De- 
bentures 
during year 1907 oe 7,389 2 8 
2,¢89 12 8 
English Income Tax— 
December 31, 1906 oe 3,201 14 0 
434,776 13 8 
Balance— 
Profit for the year carried to Appropriation Account oe 675,082 


8 o 


4700,859 8 


By Dividends on Shareholdings— 


Glen Deep, Ltd.—15 per cent. oe £37,870 10 
Rose Deep, Ltd.—27$ per cent. $2)413 16 0 
Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd. —32 per cent. co 7 
Deep, td.—10 per cent, 30,1298 0 
ourse Mines, Ltd.—25 per cent. es § 
Ferreira Deep, Ltd.—35 per oe es 188,999. 1 
Crown Deep, I td.—110 per c 209,732 10 © 
Reef Gold Mining Co. 
45 23,6cr 3 0 
Central Deep, Ltd.— 7% per cent... 49,749 ° 
4564,918 
Reservoirs—Net Revenue .. ee “ 21,105 10 IF 
Interest and E Revenue .. os 1,812 3 
Sundry Revenue . ee ee 1,587 3 5 
Share Realisation—Profit on , Shares sold ee 21,036 4 0 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUN T. 


Dr. 
To Investment Account for 
Year £191,443 15 6 
Dividend Account — 
Interim Dividend No. 8 of 
60 per cent. declared 18th 
June, 1907 _.. - £2£9,3903 S 
Interim Dividend No. of 
70 per cent. declared 13th 


December, 1907 374,292 6 
583,685 14 
£755,129 10 6 
Balance Unappropriated— 
Carried to Sheet .. oe ed ee 677,197 3 8 


41,432,326 14 2 


Cr. 
B Balance Unappropriated — 
As per Balance-sheet, December 31, 1905 .. ae 4157.244 6 2 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account— 
For the year ending December 31, 1907. es _ 8 


£1,432,396 14 2 


H. A. READ, Secretary. REVERSBACH, Chairman. 

We have examined the above Balance 7 es Profit and Loss Account, and 
Appropriation Account, with the Books, Accounts ‘and. Vouchers of the Company, 
and certify that, in our opinion, the Balance Sheet is full and fair, contxins the 
particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Company, and is 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the — of the Com- 
pany’s affairs. & CO., } p 

. 


Johannesburg, February 26, 1y08. ‘ 
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EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


MODERN EGYPT. 
By the EARL OF CROMER. 


With Portrait and a Map. 2 Vols. 24s. net. 
1908 ISSUE READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1908. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown $vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Autobiography of Montagu Burrows, 
Captain R.N., Chichele Professor of Modern History, Feliow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Edited by HIS SON, 
STEPHEN M. BURROWS. With Portraits. $vo. 
$s. 6d. net. t Tuesday. 


African Nature Notes and 
Reminiscences. py, F. C. SELOUS, F.ZS. 


With Illustrations by E. $vo. 10s. net. 


National and Social Problems. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown $8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A volume of great and varied imterest. These collected papers 
dea] with European political problems of the highest moment and 
with questions of Labour, Unionism, and Socialism. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
The Story of the Guides. 
By Col. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen's Own 
Corps of Guides. With Iiustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
War. a is carried down to the 


The Diary of John Evelyn. 
With an Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
Hon. LL.D. Edin. 3s. 6d.; limp leather, 5s. net. 


Civil War and Rebellion in the 
Roman Empire, A.D. 69-70. 
A Companion to the “Histories” of Tacitus. By BERNARD 
W. HENDERSON, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. net. | Tuesday. 


Highways and Byways 
Hampshire. H MOUTRAY READ. 
With LIliustrations by Agruve B. Connor. Extra 
crown Svo. 6s. 


Poems of T. E. Brown. 
Selected and Arranged with an Introduction and Notes by 
and H.G.D. 23 60. met. [Goldew Treasury Series. 


Mr. Crewe's Career. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “ Coniston,” 
&ec. Gs. Tuesday. 
Btephen B.. Douglas. 
A Suidy in American Politics. By Professor ALLEN 
JOHNSON. Crown 19s. 6d. net. 


of 


By Professor JUSIAH RUYCE. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


The Case Against Old- Age Pension Schemes. 

A Collecuon of Short Papers. (By Members of a Committee 
appointed in commection with the Charity Oxganisatioo 
Society.) 2s. Gd. met. 


BOOKS OH APPROVAL. 
Bookbuyers are informed that any volume published by 

be sent on approval on the understanding 
it is returned uneut and in good 


| 


The 


the cost of carriage both ways is defrayed by the customer. 
Applications tor Books on approval must NUT be addressed to 
the Publishers, but to a retail bookseller, through whom the 
Waebsaction must lake place. 


MACMILLAN & ©O., Lap., Loxpon. 


A. &C. BLACK’S 


Second Spring List. 


EARLY LONDON (Survey of London). 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. Containing 137 Illustrations. 
es Demy 4to. cloth, gilt top. Price 30s. net. 


“THE SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE ORGANISM. The Gifford Lectures 
delivered before the University of Aberdeen 
in the year 1907. By Dr. HANS DRIESCH. Demy 
Svo. cloth. Price ros. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN JUDAISM. Dr. 


SOLOMON SCHECHTER. Second Series. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


By 


CANCER: Relief of Pain and Pos- 
sible Cure. By SKENE KEITH, M.”.., F.R.C.S. Edin., 
and GEORGE E. KEITH, M.B., C.M. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

Price 2s. 6d. net. 


HOME NURSING AND | HYGIENE. 


By FLORANCE HUFTON-WINDUST. Crown 8vo. limp 
cloth. Price ts. net. 


BANKING AND NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS. A Manual of Practical Law. 
ong F. TILLYARD, M.A. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo. 

Price §s. net. 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY: Ancient, Medizval, & Modern Schools. 
By JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D. Second Edition, Post 8vo. 
coth. Price 6s. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF 
BAILWAYS. iy A. EMIL DAVIES. Crown 8vo. 
cicth imp. Price Is. net. 


YORKSHIRE—tThe Vales and Wolds 
of the East and West Ridings. Painted and described 
by GOKDON HOME. Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations 
in Colour and a Sketch Map, Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt 

Price 7s. 6d. net. 


top. 

THE PEAK COUNTRY. Painted by 
W. BISCOMBE GARDNEK, Described by A, KR. HOPE 
MONCKRIEVE, Containing 24 Full-page Mlustrations in 
Chou, Large crown vo, cloth, gilt top, Vrice 6s, net. 


THE ‘COTSWOLDS. 
NICHOLIS. by FRANCIS DUCKWORTH, 
Containing 24 Full-page Mlustrations in Colour and a Sketeh 
Map. Lesge crown Syo. cloth, gilt top, Price 6s, net, 


Painted by G, F. 


KEW GARDENS. Vainted by T, Mower 
MAKTIN, KC.A Described by A, HOPE MON 
CRIEFE. Coptaining 24 bull-page Mlustrations in Colour, 
Lage crown clath, gilt Lop. Price 6s, nel, 


& BLACK, Sono Square, Lonnow, W. 


48 BEWSPAPER. 
ALD Pece, at the Office, 33 Sauthamptan 
Saturday, Alay, 


Prive for the Proprietors by Lap. 


Gi2 


©, and Published 
St Paul, Covent Carder, io the Coynty 


